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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
From the United Service Journal. 
PORTS OF FRANCE. 
BREST—PORTS AND DOCKYARDS. 

In the last number, we have given a slight and 
rapid sketch of the port of Cherbourg, its dockyard, 
and the men of war now there, building and built. 
Brest, as the finest harbor in the north of Europe, 
and as immediately in contrast with our Plymouth 


feeld, which may be called the inner harbor, being 

————— | rather an inlet of the sea from the roads than a river; 
|in itself a very small stream, above the tide; serv- 
ing, however, to supply the yard through which it 
‘runs and the town with fresh water, by means of 
aqueducts. 


The town is not large, but compact and well 


built, lying on a slope above the river on the north- 
‘east, and the bay or roads (as the great harbor is 
called) on the south side, where there is a noble pro- 
menade, planted with double rows of trees, of twelve 


opposite to it, deserves a more detailed and careful hundred yards in length by fifty-six in width, on the 


notice in order fully to appreciite its rise, progress, 
and actual efficiency. 


curtain of the works connecting the castle with the 
south-eastern angle of the fortifications, and over- 
Brest is in the department of Finisterre, in Lower looking the bay. 


The population at present, includ- 


Brittany, not far south of Cape Finisterre, so well ing the suburb of Recouvrance, is about 30,000, inde- 
known to mariners, and in a line nearly south of pendent of the workmen attached to the dockyard, 
Plymouth. The Westernmost of the group of islands about 3,000, together with 2,500 convicts, employed 
(1’Ouessant, the light-house on the north-east point, in the same place, and a garrison of 4,000 men. 


is in latitude 48° 29’ N.) lying off the Cape is ex- | 
actly in the longitude of the Lizard. 


few words of the earlier history of Brest. 


Here it will not, perhaps, be irrelevant to say a 
In the 


There are two passages in from the Atlantic; the | times of our Elizabeth and their Henry IV., it was 


narrow inner one of du Four, and the outer one 
called I’Zroise, on which side it lies open to the 
great bay. 


hardly more than a village, with its castle. 
vrance, now the suburb, was in those days the town, 
As has been before observed, the whole containing 1,500 inhabitants, without trade or con- 


Recou- 


of the French coast, from Barfleur to the Gironde, is sequence of any sort. The castle opposite, however, 


a succession of indented and bold rocks. In-shore, 
both in Normandy and Brittany, the country is 


which we had held, was frequenly the scene of con- 
tention on both sides. 


It often changed hands. At 


agreeably undulated in hill and dale, with the same last. in the latter end of the fifteenth century, it was 
substratum of limestone and granite,(two-thirds of the finally given up to the French Dukes of Brittany. 


department of Brest is granite.) so near the surface 
of the rich soil as to be very frequently exposed to 
the eye, adding to the beauty ofthe scenery and the 
goodness of the country, which is, too, generally 
thickly wooded, rather more so than our most 
wooded countries, and with a very similar appear- 
ance along the hedge-rows of closely-enclosed fields. 
The hills, as they approach the coast from St. Malo 
westward, by Morlaix, Brest, Vannes, Quimper, | 


[n 1591, on an application of Henry IV. to our 


| Queen for assistance against the League, negotiations 
| were attempted to have Brest made over to us, as the 
|price of our interference ; but Henry contrived to 
jget rid of this demand by giving us the town of 
| Paimpol, with which insignificant donation it ap- 
| pears we were obliged to be content. 


In 1595, previous to evacuating the country, we 


grow bolder, often termiuating on the coast in high |renewed the attempt ef amicably getting possession 
and rugged cliffs, with an iron-bound shore. So | of Brest, but it failed ; about which date we finally 


. . : re 
much for the general features of a country in which | 


evacuated the country, and the Spaniards soon af- 


three of tie first-rate: French ports and dockyards| '€f US. 


are seated, namely, Cherbourg, Brest, and L’Orient. 


It was not, however, till 1631, through the acti- 





er 


The single port and harbor of Brest alone would suf-| vity and strong sense of Richelieu, (the Cardinal) 
fice for a great naval power. It hasinitselfcapabili-| that a naval arsenal, storehouses, &c., were built, 
ties heyond any thing France has ever sent afloat from | and men of war regularly laid down, when ten two- 
all her naval establishments put together. This har-|deckers and six frigates were begun. In two years 
bor is upwards of twenty miles in circumference, | after, it appears that twenty-three men of war were 
is land-locked, with anchorage for a dozen fleets of| equipped and anchored in the roads. In a word, 
first rates, (the French say for four bundred men of | Richelieu may be said to have brought the French 
war,) clear of all the shoaler and more distant rami-| navy into existence. At his death, and during the 
fications, one running far inland, up to the town and! minority of Louis XIV., it was again neglected, un- 
small commercial port of Landerneau, another arm | til the ministry of Colbert, who erected most of the 
further south, to Le Faou. It is not quite land-| finest buildings of the dockyard solidly of stone, 
locked to all the anchoring-ground, but the reach of! (hitherto only in wood,) such as they are at this mo- 
the narrow west entrance would be very partially | ment. Many more men of war, too, were laid down, 
felt in a gale from the west. On this vast harbor the | of different sizes. From this time a regular duck- 















tide-river of the Penfeeld opens to the south-east, 
running between precipitons rocky shores, widened 
and blasted away on both sides for more than a mile, | 
which is occupied by the dockyard, to within a few 
hundred yards of the castle and batteries at its mouth 
on the town side, (the south-east side and left bank 
of the river,) with about three handred yards of the 
suburbs, at the water-side, of the quays and streets 
of Recouvrance, on the right bank open to the pub- 
lic, and where the ferry is established across from 
street to street, as at our Point and Gosport, though 
the distance across is not a third so wide as ours. 
The town of Brest is regularly fortified, (by Vau- 
ban,) the works extending to the suburbs Recou- 





vrauce, on the right or northern bank of the Pen- 


yard, with more or less of activity and improvement, 
has been gradually attaining its present efficiency 
and consequence. In 1668, M. de Beaufort, Admi- 
ral of France, assembled a fleet.of sixty sail at this 
port, when it was formally installed a royal naval 
port, and various medals struck in commemoration, 
&c.; one struck in 1670, with the words, ‘‘res navalis 
instaurata.” At this time Brest was still a very 
small town of seven streets, and, except the castle 
on the Point, and a detached battery or two, had no 
fortifications; and now it was that the Marshal 
Vauban began the works such as they now appear, 
strengthening, without much altering the form of the 
immense old castle. But any further account of it, 
or the town itself, would be comparatively uninter- 
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esting in this place, our present intent being rather 
to speak of the dockyard and the ships, immeasura- 
bly of more consequence to us than any growth or 
prosperity of the town. On looking back, however, 
at the rise and progress of the French navy, and at 
that of our own, there is one conviction that cannot 
fail to impress itself on our minds amidst all changes 
that so rapidly and noisily take place, as well as 
those so much more certain, though slow, silent, 
and hidden in their causes: it is, the utter fallacy of 
relying on, or caring for, the size or numerical 
force of any naval power afloat beyond the moment 
of its actual appearance, and the very short space it 
can be kept up and held together in an efficient 
state, to say nothing of the chances of the command 
being placed in able hands, or not, to direct its un- 
wieldy energies. 

Almost all great (extraordinarily great) fleets have 
done nothing, come to nothing. With the exception 
of Trafalgar, all our actions have been fought by 
small fleets, and of those (taking both sides) one-half 
not engaged. 

Thus, now-a-days we should laugh at the French 
fleet of 1692; though, indeed, much more for- 
midable in numbers than their present one, or that 
of both countries put together. It consisted of uo 
less than 100 sail of the line, and nearly 700 other 
men of war, frigates, sloops, &c., manned, most 
likely, by 150,000 or 200,000 men, as 60,000 men 
were added to it in one year. But in all this mighty 
armament there was no conduct, no proper know- 
ledge, no real vigour or efficiency. No, it is pretty 
well understood, as we advance in experience, that 
it is not the number of line of battle ships, but what 
sort of ships, how manned, and how officered, that 
we have to look to. In walking round dockyards, it 
is not an infallible favorable sign to see a great many 
ships in ordinary or ready built under their houses ; 
the longer their beginning is dated back the worse it 
is. On launching, they will be found defective, or 
behindhand in some way. 

The spring the French navy has taken since the 
peace, sets one to reflecting much more on walking 
the decks of one of their first-rate frigates afloat, 
than even in going through their yards, well or- 
dered, well supplied, and efficient as they undoubted- 
ly are. 

* The beauty and strength of their models surpass 
ours or the Americans, as they always have: in size, 
about which so much has been insisted on of late 
years, they keep pace with the Americans. Their 
ship sloops of war are as large as many of our small 
frigates. They have ceased to build frigates under 
60 guns, equal in scantling to our Vernon. It is 
worthy of remark, too, in their yards, independent 
of their scientific beauty, the honest solidity with 
which their ships are put together, the minute and 
Jaborious pains taken; for there are a great many 
ways of doing the same thing, which, to the eye, shall 
appear much the same, outside the planks. It is not 
meant here to draw comparisons, they would be grie- 
vous ; but there is even an outside that meets the eye, 
with us not at all equal to the French in goodness, 
neatness, and finish, perhaps not so essential—and yet 
it is, and has no business to be done badly. It is the 
laying and caulking the decks! Their decks are laid 
for strength with narrow planks, and the utmost pains 
taken with the seams; they are beautiful, as well as 
good. Why are not oursso? But setting aside the 
better finish and greater strength of narrower and 
deeper planks, it is known to many of us how slo- 
venly our caulking is executed. Now caulking 
gangs from dockyarcs, when sent on board in refits 
afloat, cut the decks up in unseemly seams; the jag- 
ged upper edge, of course, slobbered over with plen- 
ty of pitch, for the ship’s company to scrape off as 
they best can ; but there is a deeper evil visible and 


——$——— : LEFEE ECE 


there is a thing in French dockyards particularly to 
draw our attention, it is the regularity, the wise eco- 
nomy, the solidity, the punctuality, resting on no 
one individual ; the minute and complete superin- 
tendence of all the workmen, and of everything 
going on—the thorough goodness of the system. 
From not being allowed to be slovenly, or careless, 
nor a moment idle, at length the very commonest 
laborers are pains-taking and industrious, as if each 
was doing some job of work for himself. All bodies 
of men are alike lazy, and would very soon come to 
do very little or nothing, (and that any how,) if 
not well and closely looked after in all sorts of pub- 
lic establishments. We can hardly allow that En- 
glishmen are less capable or naturally less honestly 
industrious ; the certainty is that we should be more 
so had we as good a system. With us, what is every- 
body’s (the nation’s) business is nobody’s business, 
as easily seen in the way any single caulker sets 
about his work and puts it out of hand, as in things 
of “ more pith and moment.” 

We have been induced to this digression in the 
respectful hope it may meet the eye of some one per- 
son in authority, with ithe active power to remedy 
the evil at its source. ‘* Boards” never find fault 
with themselves. -How many are only found out at 
last by comparison! Indeed it may be said, that all 
improvements are forced on by extraneous compari- 
son. But let us to the dockyard. 

Where there. are such a multiplicity of things to 
notice, it will not be amiss to give as close an idea as 
possible of the general features of it on both sides of 
the river, which it completely shuts out from the 
town and suburbs for upwards of a mile above the 
Rue Royale, at the foot of which it is entered at the 
chief gate on the town side. Along its quays on this 
(the south-east) are ranged the principal buildings, 
though both sides are lined with them immediately 
at the foot of the rocks, which tower above them, 
having for the most part been blasted awayto make 
room for their construction ; others again are built 
close behind, on terraces above each other, such as 
the great rope-walk, the convict prison, (Bagne,) 
and, above these, the naval hospital, backed again 
still higher by the marine barracks, occupying to- 
gether almost the whole breadth of the narrower part 
of the town north of the Rue Royale, which divides it 
unequally in two; the fortifications running round all, 
and coming down on a branch of the dockyard at the 
old powder mills, now used as a depot for seasoned 
wood and block manufactories. 

The course of the river through the yard is serpen- 
tine, very much so—its short reaches running half 
round the compass, from the upper guard-chain, 
where it comes in about south, to the lower chain at 
the flag-ship, at the foot of the Rue Royale, entering 
the bay a little below, in a south-east direction: this 
crookedness not including the arm closed by a flood- 
gate and bridge, running up to the moulin @ poudre, 
easterly, from which point the rocks and elevation on 
each side lower considerably toward the upper end of 
the yard, which is still in the rough, without perma- 
nent buildings, but in an active state of improvement. 
Slips laying down, quays facing with granite, brick- 
kilns, coal depots. &c. On entering the yard the va- 
rious buildings are ranged in blocks parallel to the 
water, leaving from about 50 to 80 and 100 yards in 
width along the quays, their backs resting on or close 
to the perpendicular rocks behind. 

Crossing the gates of the only dry dock on this 
side of the yard, (round which are ranges of minor 
buildings,) the principal edifice is come to, contain- 
ing the offices of the captain-superintendent, and va- 
rious clerks and their offices in the first or left wing, 
and on the right at present are stores of the lighter 
kinds—oul, paper, copper, lead, leather, &c. An 
arched portal enters the interior quadrangle of this 


often felt in such work beyond the leaking ugliness | building, in the court of which are some few tiers of 





—ex pede Herculem! Bearing such factsin mind, if'brass cannon. The front face is in extent avout 
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ninety yards, and of two stories, with an attic, in a 
plain solid style without ornament, except within the 
cornice of the pediment; containing aclock, and some 
little sculpture of an age which happens at this mo- 
ment to be much admired, otherwise in bad taste. At 
this spot the quay is the broadest ; and here in front 
stands the long brass cannon, the Consulaire, on a 
pedestal, surmounted by the cock of France. This 
gun, cast by a Venetian, was taken at Algiers in 1830. 


The pedestal hasan inscription, containing the names | 


of Admiral Bergerit and the naval minister De Rigny, 
but not a word of Marshal Bourmont, the commander- 
in-chief, who took it. 

A little beyond it is a beautiful fountain, raised by 
the republican naval prefect Cafarelli, of Amphitrite, 
by Costou, with plenty of water, as there is at all 
points. Sweeping alittle inwards, next beyond, are 
ranged three blocks of ship store-houses ; particular 
and general, returned to repair, or ready fitted for 
issue ; on their first floors, of sails, rigging, and cord- 
age ; and below, wood and iron-work ; together with 
the offices, at intervals, of the clerks superintending 
this department. These store-houses occupy along 
their front from 400 to 500 yards; the doors all num- 
bered and marked for what service assigned. The | 


dockyards! This will give some idea of the tacili- 
ties of the situation; where, too, granite from the 
country above is lowered into the yard by a very 
simple and effective machine just above the cooper- 
age, where the rough levelled ground is covered 
with blocks in process of squaring, Ke. 

Returning, below the coal depots, are blacksmiths” 
‘shops and repairing boat-sheds, below which are 
| very handsome new ones, just finished, eighty yards 
long, of stone, with granite columns in front, and 
slated, under which, and sloping to the water, boats 
were building, (there were forty:) in succession 
on, more blacksmiths’ shops, and furnaces, well 
contrived for heating pitch, warping plank, &c. &c. 

At this part there is a solid wooden platform laid, 
for ranging, sorting, repairing, and blacking the 
chain cabels—of an excellent contrivance. Nextto 
which are the mast-houses—making, and in store, 
painted and complete—with the name of the ship in- 
tended for attached to each groupe piled, of fore, 
main, mizen, and bowsprit: the same of the yards 
|close by. Below these are three first-rate frigates 
on slips, nearly ready for launching: the Nemesis, 
| Perseverante, and La Charte, under good but tem- 
porary covers, below which (their slips declining 











next further on are the rope-walks in a double | from each other) were two line of battle ships—the 
range, one behind and above the other, of 500 yards Achilles and Tagus, (three-deckers,) of 100 guns; 
in length; the lower one is used as a sail-ioft on the one of them under a more permanent shed, supported 
first floor; the ground floor at present used as a ta- | by granite columns. 

gazine for boilers, grates, stoves, chain cables, new-| From this part of the yard, downwards, to oppo- 
invented iron lower rigging plates, all in a perfect site the chain of the flag-ship, or lower Guardo, the 
state of order for immediate use. At the rope manu-| whole of the buildings are of stone and granite, and 
factory above, there is machinery capable of making! much of the character of those already mentioned 
any requisite supply, from cables to signal halyards. | opposite ; forming in close succession, various store- 
About 200 ropemakers are here employed at present; houses, workshops, or offices for the superintend- 
three years ago, ona particular occasion, they had as | ence or accomptant departments ; the workshops and 
many as 900 at work. At the upper end of the rope | store-houses of tops, cross-trees, oars, capstans, rud- 


walks, the buildings take a direction eastward to the | 
block-house, (the old moulin a poudre already spoken 
of:) they contain stores of pitch, oil, wine, and bran- 
dy, steam saw-mills, and timber of the lighter des- 
criptions, (pine,) of all dimensions and species. At 
the head of this basin is the block-house, and on the 
opposite side the copperage, where, too, the modern 


ders, blocks, gun-carriages, &c.; and of the smaller 
stores, bolts, nails, copper, lead, leather, locks, 
| hinges; in a word, all the small stores issued, as well 
/as depots for all the iron working tools employed 
daily in the yard. 

| Part of this range is the naval museum, model, 
and sculpture rooms, the builder’s offices, and engi- 


iron water-tanksare in store in one division, paint- | neer’s school of designs and draught-rooms, &c., 
ed and repaired in another. Here, on both sides, which deserve a separate notice from their useful- 
the buildings assume the form of stone-built sheds, | ness and admirable arrangement: 

but only open to the front; still on the left bank of| The radder-house, just above, ‘ig well contrived, 
the river (crossing the bridge of the flood-gates to by a sloping wooden platform, to the water, for 
this arm of it) the buildings of the yard end with | launching and hauling up, for examination, and re- 
the cooperage; the rest of it, extending upwards a! pairs, &c, 

third as far again, is in astate of active improve-| At this point (nearly opposite the Algerine brass 
ment. Conspicuous is a slip of a first-rate, nearly | piece, on the south side) the hill and rocks have 
complete, excellently made of the beams and tiin-'been worked away into a deeper quadrangular re- 
bers of ships broke up, secured in granite masonry. | cess, in which are two double dry-docks, with store- 
More quays, and stairs, and slips of approach to the | houses, containing bar-iron on one side, and a range 
water are constructing of granite, to within a short | of forges on the other. The rock itself, to the height 





distance of the upper guardo and chain, which close 
the vard and river to the north; 

In a recess under the hill, in this part of the yard, 
there is a frigate, the Pandora, of 60 guns, on the 
stocks, nearly completed, the only vessel building 
on the left bank; indeed, all the activity in con- 
struction of all sorts is on the opposite side ; the left 
side just spoken of being rather the store-houses, de- 


pots, and chief office, along the whole quays ol} 
which, from the upper end of the chief office to the. 


end of the rope-walk, are ranged tiers of guns, an- 
chors, and pig-ballast, which will be more particu- 
larly noticed hereafter. 

Descending the yard, on the north or Recouvrance 
side, (the right bank,) just below the upper chain, 
are brick-kilns, and depots of clay, lime, and coal. 
It would appear, from a double line of wall enclos- 
ing this part, thet it has only of late been included in 
the yard; indeed, this extension upwards equally 
applies to both sides, and thus there is an endless ca- 
pability up along the precipitous banks of the river, 
equal to the wants aud work of twenty ordinary 





of about ninety feet, forming the back part at the 
ihead of the docks. Here a three decker, the Com- 
merce, Was under repairs, (in October, 1837;) an- 
jother, the Magnificent, breaking up (most of her 
‘timbers going to repair other ships;) in the next 
dock a store-ship, (a gabare,) and an 18-gun brig re- 
| pairing. 
| Above the rocks, on the hill overlooking this, is a 
‘very extensive quadrangular building, the sailors’ 
barracks, approached from the yard under, by a 
broad zig-zag road, cut through the rock. Many 
other parts of this hill over the yard have buildings 
connected with the yard; destination unknown. 

Below these docks a new range of offices are erects 
ing, joining the engineer offices, and artillery depots. 
The quay here is partly covered (as opposite) by tiers 
of guns and carronades, to which they were fitting 
percussion locks. The rest of the yard on this (the 
Recouvrance) side, to the gate, is occupied by black- 
smiths’ workshops, and iron small-stores-houses. 

In thus tracing both sides of the yard many minor 
buildings have escaped notice, such as the corps de 
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garde, at intervals. Ranges of offices, and seamen’s | 


primary schools for seamanship ; furnaces, steam en- 
gine houses, forges, magazines, &c., some of them 
round the area of the dry-dock on the town side, just 


within the chief gate, the porter’s lodges, besides | 


various temporary buildings, adding to the efficiency 
of the whole. 
has been mentioned ; it stands immediately over the 
centre of the yard: the passage up to it behind the 
first block of store-houses. On the hill, at the en- 
trance gate to it, there is a strong guard on constant 
duty, independent of the detached convict guards, 
charged with their superintendence, in their bar- 
racks, and at work in the yard. Wien at work, 
each gang of ten convicts is watched by a sentry of 
the corps of convict police, (argousins.) Indepen- 
dent of them there are soldier sentinels at all the 
gates, and at various other conspicuous points of the 
yard, besides the gendarmerie, who are constantly 
going the rounds. There are several stations ol 
firemen, a regular corps, (sapeur pompiers.) with 


an abundant supply of water led along the base o/ 


the buildings, and at fountains; indeed the finest 
water springs from the rocks on each side, through- 
out the whole length of the yard. _ Besides all these 
precautions in case of fire, either afloat or on shore, 
there are from three to four hundred tubs (some 
made of cast-iron) constantly kept filled, containing 
about a ton and a half of water, distributed on the 
quays, and on board the various ships moored in the 
river. The sheers for masting are below the yard 
under the castle, planted on a platform sixty feet 
above the water, and secured by chains to the rock 
behind, and on all hands, ina very solid clever man- 


ner, consisting of three spars spanned to a mast, and 


girded by horizontal beams. 
Thare are upwards of twenty wooden cranes in 


the most convenient spots in the yard for loading | 
and unloading, of a very simple and effective con-| 


struction: a large wheel, with men within, being 
the moving power: as it is in the floating pumps, 
and machinery for clearing off the harbor mud (cure- 
moles ;) in a word, every possible convenience 
abounds on all hands for the prompt execution ol 
every thing to be done. As has been said, the cen- 
tre of the wharfs is occupied by cannon, anchors, 
and pig-ballast, all the way from the Amphitrite 
Fountain to the end of the rope-house. 

After the piles of ballast, are the guns and ecarro- 
nades. First nine tiers (of 80 and 100 in each) 36- 
pounders ; one of long ship-mortar guns, 80-pound- 
ers, (frigates carrying two, line of battle ships four, 
in centre ports on main and lower decks ;) fourteen 
tiers of 30-pounders, an improved light handsome 
gun, adopted instead of the longer heavier bell- 
muzzled ones hitherto in use ; next eighteen tiers of 


carronades of the old shape, from 15-pounders to 48- | 


pounders. Beyond these guns are ranged the ( Pare 
aux Ancres) eighty-seven tiers of anchors, (sixteen 
and eighteen in each,) mostly of the old form, still 
kept up, in size from first-rates to sloops: that 1s, 
from 5,270 killogrammes (about 12,000 Ibs.) to 3,600 
Ibs. There are more guns and anchors on the op- 
posite wharves, but not in any great number, besides 
a few tiers of guns on the wharves of the victualling 
offices, on the Point of Recouvrance, which is again 
enclosed off from the suburbs, including the batte- 
ries round towards the bay of Camaret, towards 
which are the signal stations, and the platform bat- 
tery of twenty brass 24-pounders commanding the 
anchorage. The powder magazine, and other public 
works, are also situated on the right bank of the ri- 
ver’s mouth. 

From these objects, connected with the dockyard, 
on both sides of the river, let us now turn to the ar- 
rangements afloat. It has been obseryed that no 
great space has been left open to the public, either 
on the town or suburb side, for wharves of genera! 
business, (indeed there is none doing,) or the pas- 


The Bagne, or convicts’ barrack, | 


sage to and fro; from the lower end of the dockyard 
to the sheers, under the castle, at the entrance, 
where it is again enclosed, may be about four hun- 
dred yards, and as much on the Recouvrance side. 
Here a very clumsy ferry is established, farmed out 
to one party as a monopoly, tothe very great incon- 
venience of every body. This contrivance, by means 
of forty or fifty clumsy passage-boats, (at a liard a- 
head,) is much complained of by the inhabitants, 
and injures the place; besides which, not another 
boat is allowed to ply in any way either within or 
out to the anchorage in the roads. Application must 
be made at the office of this monopoly, on the wharf, 
for a boat, fixed at a very exorbitant rate, to go off 
to the men of warin the roads; so that the port, as 
a port, is sealed to everything and everybody except 
the Navy. Ina word, it is nothing but the append- 
age to the Royal Naval Arsenal; all mnerchantmen, 
what few there are, all coasting small craft, go on 
up to Landerneau, (five leagues up the bay,) where 
the only import or export trade there is, is carried 
on. This strange state of things has been partly 
brought on, no doubt, by the fear of the escape of 
the convicts; but it hurts the town, even the aaval 
part of it, incalculably. As to the passage across, 
nothing can be easier than the construction of a pon- 
toon bridge. As it is, the chains, carried on rafts, 
stretch nearly across, leaving only a passage of sixty 
feet, both at the Admiral’s chain of the dockyard, 
and again below all, close at the harbor’s mouth, in 
a line between the victualling and bake-houses of 
Reconvranece, and the shot-yard below the castle, 
where the first of the series of hulks and ships in or- 
dinary, moored up the whole lengh of the dockyard, 
is stationed 

| This floating part of the “ materiel” is moored by 
chains at each bow and quarter, at nearly equal dis- 
tances froin each other, and exactly numbered off, 
and named, from No, 1, just within the river’s 
mouth, to No. 37, being the upper chain guardo of 
the yard; the Admiral, and lower chain, being No. 
7 of the series. About half of these vessels are sea- 
worthy, and ready for immediate masting and fitting 
out, if wanted, except the seven outside the yard 
which are old hulks, some cut down, and converted 
to various uses—for riggers, for stores, and receiving 
i/hulks. The whole are covered in, as with us: the 
| Admiral (an old sloop of war) very tastefully roofed 
‘in, in a tent form,.and ornamented with carved 
figure-heads. None of the harbor guardos carry 
| the Admiral’s flag, nor are they ina regular way of- 
ficered, or partly manned, as ours are. They mere- 
ly serve as an office of subordinate details, and 
‘corps de garde” for a detachment of Marines, 
sometimes, soldiers of the line; the harbor duty be- 
|ing carriéd on at the Superintendent’s office in the 
-yard, and that of the squadron in the roads at the 
Admiral’s office, (‘Le Préfet Maritime ’’) in the 
left wing of the Marine Barracks—a very noble 
‘building at the north end of the Rue de la Marie, 
_behind the Naval Hospital, and on the eminence 
overlooking the yard and river. 

[ Concluded in our next. ] 

| 





Frencn Minitary STores AND ORDNANCE.— 
| The following calculation of the stock in hand is in- 
dependent of the matériel possessed by the National 
Guards. It is estimated to consist of 3,000 pieces of 
| heavy cannon, 1,567 field-pieces of brass or bronze, 
| 1,862 field-pieces of iron, 1,562 howitzers, 4,100,000 
large, and 4,000,000 small cannon-balls, 1,000,000 
cartridges, 719,000 bombs, 22,000,000 pounds of gun- 
powder, 1,000,256 fire-locks in store, 74,000 carbines, 
850,000 infantry and 130,000 cavalry swords, 5,200 
pickaxes, and 12,000 cuirasses.—U. S. Journal. 

Tue Navy.—On the 17th of January the total 
number of individuals employed in the sea-sefvice, 
of all descriptions, amounted to 110,539. Amongst 





whom there were 10,836 captains, commanders of 
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vessels, and pilots; and of that number 272 belonged 
to the public, and 6,946 were engaged in the mer- 
chant service. The staff of the military corps in the 
Navy iscomposed of 28 generals, 228 superior offi- 
cers, and 1,250 subalterns and cadets. The ships in 
commission were,—10 of the line, 12 frigates, 26 
sloops or corvettes, 63 brigs and galleys, 12 luggers, 
and 17 steamboats.-—Jdid. 

SUPPLY OF MEN FOR THE NAVAL SERVICF.—AS 
soon as a young man has been eighteen months ap- 
prenticed in the coasting trade, or has made two voy- 
ages at sea, or has been employed two years in the 
fisheries, he is registered in the lists of the district to 
which he belongs. Besides this class of mariners, all 
other persons, be their ages what they may, who enter 
mercantile vessels or engage in the fisheries, are in- 
scribed in the registers as soon as they have seen ser- 
vice, as above detailed: nor is any exception made 
in their favor, although they may have run the gaunt- 
let of the ballot for the army, or have served their 
time in the ranks. The record of their names in the 
register of mariners, liable to serve, is all that is ne 
cessary to fix that liability upon them ; and both in 
their case and that of every regularly-bred seaman, 
this liability continues until the age of fifty. All be- 
come as much the property of the state as the Russian 
serf does that of the land-owner at the moment of his 
birth. 

Whenever there is need of sailors for the naval 
service, the naval Prefect announces the quota of men 
to be supplied from each district to the local supervi- 
soror commissary. The latter hereupon directs the 
syndic of the navy to send him twice or thrice the 
number of mariners required; and he makes such se- 
lections from them as he thinks proper. No exemp- 
tion whatever is admitted; even though a man may 





be the sole support of his family, or may have arriv- 
ed the very moment before froma long voyage: nay, 
even though he may have ail his brothers serving in 
the navy. There is no appeal from the will or ca- 
price of the commissary. Ifthe poor fellow make a 
single remark which may be unpalatable to this jack 
in office, he can send him forthwith to prison; and, 
if he choose, forward him under the escort of a gen- 
darme to the place of his destination. The sailor re- 
ceives twenty-two centimes (about 7d.) per league 
for marching money ; he is sent on hoard i:mmediate- 
ly on his arrival, and supplied with a uniform and 
such necessaries as the captain of the ship may desig- 
nate; their value being deducted from the wages he 
may afterwards earn. When his services are no 
longer required he is sent home, and, if his wages are 
not sufficient to liquidate the amount of the charge 
for his equipments, the balance is deducted from the 
first earnings he may become entitled to in the mer- | 
cantile service. If a fresh levy of seamen be in 
progress, he is liable to be instantly ordered to ano- 
ther ship ; and many instances could be cited where 
sailors have been re-embarked on three different | 
summonses, without having been allowed as little as 
twelve months for visiting their families or friends. 
There is nothing to prevent a sailor from serving 
thirty-two years without intermission ; for he may 
be forced to. remain in the navy from the age of 
eighteen to fifty, while his fellow mariners may have 
the good fortune never to be called upon to entev it. 

But this is not all the vexation which a seaman has 
to digest. It may chance that his early education has 
not been neglected, and he has made good use of his 
subsequent ‘opportunities: some ship owner is de- 
sirous of giving him the command of one of his ves- 
sels, and the man Solicits permission to accept the 
appointment of captain. He has now to undergo ex- 
amination before the two examiners, appointed by 
the Minister of the Marine, who are annually sent 
down from Paris; one of them makes his appearance 
twelve days or a fortnight before the other, and ex- 
amines candidates publicly in the practice of naviga- 





tion ; those whom he may deem to fall short in their 


are at once rejected, and this is a complete 
bar to their presenting themselves to the other ex- 
aminer, who has to ascertain their quantum of theo- 
retical knowledge. This examiner also makes his 
selection, and such as are rejected by him have to 
wait for the succeeding year’s examination, if they 
can screw up their courage to the ordeal. These 
two officers are complete arbiters of the seaman’s 
fate: there is no appeal against their verdict ; and it 
rests with them entirely, either to make a man cap- 
tain or consign him back to his humble berth of com- 
mon seaman, with all its hardships and slavery, with 
as little as possible to incite or to reward, and as 
much as can be imagined to dishearten, and discour- 
age, and break his spirit. —T.—Jbid. 


qualities 


PortsmoutTnH, June 21, 1838.—The Board of Ad- 
miralty, who are always on the alterative plan, have 
made another arrangement relative to the seamen 
gunners who enter and go through the course of gun- 
nery instruction on board H. M. ship Excellent. Be- 
ing, as they profess, desirous of giving that deserip- 
tion of men every encouragement possible, their 
Lordships have ordered a small increase to the pay to 
each, and directed that in future no seamen gunners, 
or what was formerly gunner’s crew, shall be entered 
on board a man-of-war unless they have previously 
gone throngh a complete course of instruction in that 
floating battery. The following are the terms on 
which seamen gunners are in future to be entered, and 
the advantages held out to them : 

** To enter fora period of five years, to be instructed 
as seamen gunners, forller Majesty’s navy, and from 
then only Master Gunners and Gunner’s Mates will 
be selected, 

** They will also be preferred for the situation of 
DHoatswain, if otherwise qualified, and all the ratings 
of petty officers will be open to them. 

‘On being discharged into sea-going ships, they 
will reeeive two shillings a month in addition to A. 
5.’s pay, or that of any higher rating which they 
may hold; when their first period of five years’ ser- 
vice expires, on producing certificates of good con- 
duet, they will, if they re-enter immediately, be en- 
titled to four shillings a month in addition to the pay 
of A. B. or any higher rating they may hold ; and at 
the eud of their second period of service, they will, 
on producing certificates, if they re-enter immediate- 
ly for another period of five years, receive five shil- 
lings a month in addition to the pay of A. B. or any 
higher rating they may hold. 

‘During their first six months service in the Ex- 
cellent, «the men who do not allot’ will receive eight 


shillings a month, anc after that period they will be 


paid their full wages monthly.””—( Abbreviated from 
the Carrespondence of the United Service Journal.) 





Tue Praur Fricare.—No ship in Her Majesty’s 
Navy (not excepting the Vernon) has had so much 
written about her as the Pique; and if there had not 
been a studied system of puffing her beyond all other 
ships in the service, few officers would have taken 
the trouble to inquire for her superiority, and finding 
nothing very remarkable in the ship, been led to point 
out her inferiority. It would have been better if the 
constructor and his friends had let matters remain 
quiet. Ifthe Pique is not an unlucky ship, she has 
the name of one, and the different occurrences which 
took place on board of her keep up the unfavorable 
name. She went to Cork in the early part of the 
year to take a division of the 934 Regiment to Hali- 
fax. * * * * * * 

All things went well, except the bad weather 
which ensued, and continuedj until they arrived at 
Halifax. In the gales of wind and heavy sea the 
Pique rolled awfully, but she is described to bea 
most safe ship ; and having been in equally bad wea- 
ther when the Honorable Captain Rous had her, 
there is nothing to say on that point. As to sails 
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and spars being blown away, it is to be expected. 
The weather was dreadful, and the officers and crew 
were able and efficient, and little thought of the cir- 
cumstances, At Halifax the crew were put to their 
mettle to extinguish a fire which occurred on board, 
and the cool and intrepid conduct of those employed 
on the occasion was admirable. After a short time 
spent at Halifax, there being no other man-of-war 
there, the ship took money and troops on board, and 
sailed from thence to Quebec. In trying to make a 
short cut, somewhere about Cape Breton, into the river 
St. Lawrence, the ice surrounded the ship, and kept 
her embayed for fourteen or fifteen days ; and when it 
cleared away, in working out she struck thrice, but 
did not receive much injury. 

The Pique left Quebec on the 24th June, and made 
the voyage home in twenty-one days, having experi- 
enced very fine weather all the way home. She went 
into harbor on Tuesday, and to add to her mishaps, in 
bringing up the chain cable broke short ; but another 
anchor was promptly let go, and prevented her drifting 
and causing damage. These trifling circumstances, 
which every man-of-war in the service is liable to, 
would not have been mentioned, if, as before said, 
there had not been a system of magnifying the Pique 
above all other ships in the navy: hence those who 
think otherwise make it a point to detract from her 
merits. There is no other motive in stating the fore- 
going than to enable you not to place the least reli- 
ance on any thing which may be advanced to her dis- 
advantage, more than now related. The ship is very 
handsome, and a fine man-of-war; but there are 
others equally good, and infinitely cheaper, not built 
by the Surveyor of the Navy, or on his plans.—Jbid, 











STATE OF THE Bririsu Navy.—aA great deal 
has been said and written lately about the compara- 
tive state of our naval efficiency and that of other 
countries ; but those who discuss the subject appear 
to forget that the difficulty does not lie in equipping 
ships of any force in any required number, but in 
getting men, We may safely say, let France and 


Russia build and equip as many ships as they please, 


well assured that the inadequate and incompetent 
crews they can furnish will only deliver these vannt- 
ed models into the hands of British tars, meet when 
they may. If we, and still more, other European 
States, could find sailors as easily as we can equip 
ships, we would be in no difficulty for any naval 
armament.— Ulster Times. 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
SAILING DIRECTIONS OF THE PORT OF 
VALPARAISO BY THE LIGHTHOUSE. _ 

The new lighthouse of this port (Valparaiso) is 
constructed of wogd, of a 4 square, 21 feet at the base, 
55 feet to the foot of the lanthorn, where it is 11 feet 
square at the cornice, the lanthorn 12 feet high and 
6 feet in diameter; it is round, and composed of 
iron. It is to burn oil, and a steady light of a natu- 
ral color, and of a magnitude sufficient to be seen 10 
leagues in fine weather, and the building to be kept 

ainted white. \ 

The lighthouse is situated behind a round bluff 
point, as it appears to be in coming from the south- 
ward ; this bluff is S. W. from the lighthouse, about 
one mile and a quarter distance. Coming from the 
south-westward, when the lighthouse by day and 
light by night appears from behind the bluff, it will 
bear N. E., and you may run for it, and so clear the 
point of Corromilla and its dangers. You may con- 
tinue your course, keeping the light open, till you 
round the point of Valparaiso. 

In rounding the points and bluffs composing the 
west side of the entrance of the bay where the light- 
house stands, keep a mile from it till it bears S., and 
you will clear all rocks, points and dangers. 

There is a small cluster of rocks called the Baja, 
that is always above water, and which does not oc- 


| cupy a space of more than 60 yards N. and S. and 

about half that distance E.and W. This Baja bears 
|E. by N. 4 .N. from the lighthouse, 1,200 yards dis- 
‘tance. After passing the Baja you may haul into the 
|bay and choose your situations, from 12 to 30 fa- 
thoms, sand and ooze bottoms. 

Vessels bound to Valparaiso ought to make the 
land about lat. 33° 20’ S., ten months of the year to 
windward of the port, as the winds prevail from that 
quarter generally in that proportion. Ifthe weather 
is fine, you will generally make the back land a 
considerable time before you can distinguish any 
thing on the coast by which you can ascertain your 
situation, 

The Bell, or Volcanic mountain of Aconcagua, is 
remarkable, it being the highest among many, and it 
is generally covered with snow; the western part of 
the peak is uneven, with several breaks in it ; the 
opposite, or S, E. side, is quite smooth and equal. 
When this peak bears N. E, by E. by compass, and 
is about 40 leagues inland on that bearing, you have 
it on a line with the lighthouse. 

Another range of mountains called the Bell of 
Quillota, lies about 10 leagues back ; it is an uneven 
ridge, the middle of which is the Bell, and when it 
bears N. 60’ E, or N. E. by E. 3 E,, it is also ina 
line with the lighthouse. 

These mountains being the first land seen, are 
generally a good guide to lead vessels to the light- 
house, aud, with the above directions, to the an- 
chorage. 

Vessels in making the land farther to the south- 
ward and direct their course down the coast, will 
not see the light if within 5 or 6 leagues of the land, 
as Carromilla Point must bear to the eastward of N. 
E. before the light opens outside the before men- 
tioned bluff point. 

In coming from the northward, and making Quin- 
tera Point, which veers N. 1-4 W. from the light- 
house, 18 miles distant, take care not to go within 
that range in the night, as there is a large ledge of 
rocks 8, S. E. from Quintera Point, about 4 miles 
distant, with a channel within it, too dangerous to 
be attempted by a stranger. 

The above mentioned light-house, it is supposed, 
will be of the greatest utility in preventing vessels 
from passing the port both by day and by night, 
which frequently has happened, causing them seve- 
ral days to regain their latitudes. 

The light is 300 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is expected to be lit on the Ist of August, 1838, 
Bearings of several objects from the lighthouse. 

Quintera Point N. 3° 30/ E. by compass. 

Point of Concon N. 22° 30’ E. by do. 

Bell Mountain of Aconcagua N, 57° 30/ E. do. 

Bell of Quillota N. 60° E, do. 

Signal staff on the Hill. S. 3,800 yards distance, do. 

Outer rocks above water N. 72° E. 1,200 yards,do. 

The Custom House at Valparaiso, 8. 62° E. 1 1-4 
miles do. 

All the before mentioned courses are by compass. 

Your obedient servant, 
PAUL DELANO. 








An AMERICAN IN Russ1a.—Mr. Stephens, in his 
‘Incidents of Travel in Greece, Russia, and Po- 
land,” states that he found in the neighborhood of 
Odessa, an American who had been twenty years in 
Russia, and has gone through all the routine of offi- 
ces and honors up to the grade of grand counsellor 
of the empire, which gives him the title of * his ex- 
cellency.”” He is a native of Philadelphia, first en- 
listed in our navy, and ‘served as sailing master on 
board the Wasp—afterwards became dissatisfied, and 
entered the Russian navy, and came round to the 
Black sea as captain of a frigate ; was transferred to 
the land service, and in the campaign of 1814, en- 
tered Paris with the allied army as colonel of the re- 
giment. He'‘left the army with the rank of briga- 
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dier general, and was appointed inspector of the port 
of Odessa, an office next in rank to the Governor of 
Crimea. During the absence of Count Woronzow, 
the Governor, he lived in the palace, and exercised 
the duties of the office for eight months. He mar- 
ried a lady of rank, with an estate, and several hun- 
dred slaves, near Moscow, but resided mostly on his 
farm, a short distance from Odessa, which contains 
six hundred acres, principally laid down in wheat, 
and is cultivated by white slaves. The value of the 
farm is estimated at' $600,000. The name of this in- 
dividual is said to be Sontag, and he is the son of a 
Revolutionary soldier. 


[The name of George S. Sontag appears on the 
Navy Register as a sailing master ; he was appoint- 
ed on the 15th February, 1808, (to rank from 4th 
Aug. 1807,) and the same day ordered to the sloop 
of war Wasp. No order was issued to him after 12th 
Sept., 1812, nor is there any thing to show in what 
way he left the service. He was probably dropped, 
from not having reported himself, according to regu- 
lations.— Ed. A. & N. C.J 





From late European papers. 


Capt. Letourneur, of the French Navy, has invent- 
ed a plan of reducing to a musical system the usual 
commands given on board vessels of the navy by offi- 
cers to the sailors, employing the method of whistling. 
Twenty-seven musical signs serve for expressing to the 
eye all the commands required ; and since the marine 
whistle emits only two sounds, one low, and the other 
an octave higher, only two lines are required for the 
writing of these whistling notes instead of five. 





Admiral Sir Pultney Malcolm died at Enfield, 
Middlesex, July 22, aged 71, greatly regretted. 
During his command in the Mediterranean he was 2 | 
great favorite of the American officers. He was in 
several actions, having entered the navy in 1778. | 
He conducted the Duke of Wellington, then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, to Portugal, and afterwards com- 
manded the fleet that guarded Napoleon at St. Hele- 
na. He was a pivot man, or crack officer, among his 
blue coat brethren. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE Russian FLEEtT.—The 
London Times has advices from Circassia, which 
give an account of a catastrophe experienced by the 
Russian fleet in the Black sea on the lith of July. 
Three ships of the line, two corvettes, five brigs, 
two steamboats, and two smaller craft, had been com- 
pletely wrecked on the coast, and 11 ships of war 
stranded, and supposed to be irrecoverable. It was 
believed that not fewer than 30 Russian ships bad 
been put hors de combat by the hurricane. 

The garrison of the fort of Sootcha, having made 
two sorties to protect the wrecks of 2 corvettes, was 
attacked by the natives and compelled to retreat with 
the loss of 1,000 men out of the 1,100 of which the 
party had consisted. The Circassians, after plunder- 
ing the corvettes, set fire to them, and burnt four 
other vessels, under the very guns of the fort. 





THe BatTLes In SEPTEMBER. —How few re- 
member that Monday, yesterday, and to-day are the 
anniversaries of the battles of Lake Erie, Lake 
Champlain, and Plattsburg and Baltimore ; the first 
fought in 1813, the others in *14. A quarter of a 
century obliterates much from the minds of the survi- 
vors of the generation that the scythe of Time has 
mostly mowed down in 25 harvests. Yet the illumi- 
nations and other rejoicings exhibited when the ac- 
counts of these victories were received seemed to in- 
dicate that they would be held in general remem- 
brance a much longer time. 


The following synopsis of these battles will pro- 
bably be interesting.to our readers. 

1813, Sept. 10—Battle of Lake Erie, between the 
British squadron, commanded by Capt. Barclay, and 
the U. 8. by Captain Perry, which, after an action of 
three hours and a half, terminated in the capture of 
the whole of, the British force—the British had 41 
killed and 94 wounded, the Americans 27 killed and 
96 wounded—British force 63 guns—American 54 

uns. 

1814, Sept. 11.—The Champlain Brilish squadron, 
under Commodore Downie, attacked the Americans, 
under Commodore Macdonough, in the harbor of 
Plattsburgh, and after a sanguinary conflict of two 
hours, are (except the gallies) all captured; the 
Americans had 52 killed and 58 wounded ; the Bri- 
tish 84 killed and 110 wounded; among the former 
Captain Downie ; American force 86 guns, British 
force 95 guns. 

1814, Sept. 11.—Sir George Provost, with 14,000 
men, repulsed, in an assault upon the forts at Platts- 
burgh, by Gen. Macomb, with 1,500 regulars, and’ 
about 3,000 militia, retreats under the cover of the 
night, leaving his sick and wounded to the mercy of. 
his opponents, and destroying stores and provisions to 
a large amount. 

1814, Sept 12.—Battle of Baltimore, in which 
5,000 British, led by Gen. Ross, are repulsed by the 
Americans, chiefly militia, with a loss of 46 killed 
(including General Ross,) and 295 wounded; the 
Americans had 40 killed, 200 wounded, and 49 pris- 
oners, 

The British fleet was also repulsed in its attack on 
Fort M’Henry. During the bombardment, the fa- 
mous song of the ‘* Star Spangled Banner ” was writ- 
ten.— Richmond Compiler. 


To which we may add (says the United States Ga- 
zette) the sortie of Fort Erie, Sept. 17, 1814, in 





; which Gen. Brown attacked the British camp, de- 


stroyed their batteries, and made 386 prisoners, with 


|a loss of 79 killed ; and also the capture of the British 


schooner High Flyer, of 5 guns, Sept. 23, 1812, by 
the U.S. frigate President, Capt. Rodgers; and Sept. 
1, 1814, the sinking of the British sloop of war Avon, 
of 18 guna, by the U.S. ship Wasp, Capt. Blake- 
ley, after an action of 46 minutes, in which the Avon 
had 9 killed, ‘and 32 wounded, and the Wasp 2 killed 
and 1 wounded. 





GoveRNOR Brooxs.—The citizens of Medford, 
Mass,, have erected, in the centre of the Old Burying 
Ground in that town, a handsome monument to the 
memory of their late distinguished citizen, Governor 
Brooks. Itis an obelisk of Medford granite, sup- 
ported on an elevated base. On a marble tablet is the 
following inscription: 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 


OF 
JOHN BROOKS, 

Who was born in Medford, in the month of May, 
1752, and educated at the Town School. He took up 
arms for his country on the 19th of April, 1775. He 
commanded the regiment which first entered the 
enemy’s line at Saratoga, and served with honor to 
the close of the war. He was appointed Marshal of the 
district of Massachusetts by President Washington, 
and after filling several important civil and military 
offices, he was, in the year 1816, chosen Governor of 
the Commonwealth, and discharged the duties seven 
successive years to general acceptance. He wasa 
kind and skilful Physician, a brave and prudent Offi- 
cer, a wise, firm, and impartial Magistrate, a true 
Patriot, a good citizen, and a faithful friend. In his 
manners he was a gentleman ; in profession and prac- 
tice a consistent Christian. He departed this life in 
peace on the Ist of March, 1825, aged 73. This 
monument to his memory was erected by several of. 
his fellow citizens and friends, in the year 1838. 
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WASHINGTON CITY: 
THURSDAY. ...... SEPTEMBER 20, 1838. 





Desertions, we are happy to Jearn for the credit of 
our army, are not confined to our own service. It 
isa homely proverb, though by no means a charita- 
ble one, that ‘ misery loves company.’ We must con- 
fess that we should like to see every military service 
conducted on such principles that while strict disci- | 
pline is maintained, the men may become attached 
to their commanders as well as their profession. 

A writer in a late number of the United Service 
Gazette complains loudly of the frequency of deser- 
tions from the British army. He says: “to so 
great a height has this grievance arisen—so little 
deference is paid to military authority and subor- 
dination—so grossly is discipline trampled on and 
set at nought, that it is now no uncommon oc- 
currence for a soldier openly to avow his intention | 





This is the second occurrence of the kind, which 
has lately taken place. Ona former occasion, a ves- 
sel having stock on board was upset; the acci- 
dent had scarcely happened, before the boats of the 
Natchez were seen saving the vessel and picking up 
her cargo, which was done without the loss of an arti- 
cle. The writer adds that the Natchez has been 
prompt and efficient on all occasions of distress that 


| have come under her observation. 


What is here so justly said of the officers and crew 
of the Natchez, may with equal propriety be said of 
the officers of our navy and our gallant tars every 
where. Prompt to succor, and generous in sympa- 
thy, they are always ready to relieve the distressed, 
and desire no other reward than the consciousness of 
having performed a good action. 





An anonymous correspondent has propounded to 
us several interrogatories in relation to the Explor- 


of deserting on the first opportunity. In short, de-| ing Expedition, which he could not seriously have 
sertion is the favorite panacea ; if a man is sulky, he| expected us to answer. We much doubt whether any 
deserts—if he is ordered two or three days’ drill for | good would result from publishing them, with the 
some irregularity, he deserts—if he is in debt to his view of eliciting answers from others. 

captain, he deserts. It is not many weeks since a} However repugnant to the sense of military pro- 
paragraph appeared in the papers, stating that a| priety, entertained by the officers of the navy, the 
young soldier, on being asked what induced him to| organization of this expedition may be, it has sailed 
desert, replied that he wished to go home and.feed | on its destination, and it is entirely too late to effect 


his rabbits!” This writer adds, in conclusion: | 
‘‘the crime of desertion must no longer be trifled | 
with; if it be, the army will be annihilated.” | 

It is often the case that much of the efficiency | 
with which discipline is enforced in any service de- | 
pends upon the countenance given by the Govern- 
ment to the efforts of officers. If officers are sup- | 


ported in their endeavors to improve their corps in| 





every military requisite, it will naturally follow | 
that improvement takes place; but if, on any and| 
every frivolous pretext, appeals are made to Head | 
Quarters, and interference attempted with the exer- 
cise of proper authority, the result must inevitably | 


| 
be a relaxed discipline, and a state of disaffection. | 
Officers may sometimes acquire the distinction of 
martinets, but it seems to us that discipline might 
be effectually maintained without losing the affec- 


tions and good will of those under command. 


de 





A severe gale was experienced on Wednesday of | 
Jast week, and extended from the Chesapeake to 
to Boston, and perhaps farther. 

At Norfolk the ship Pennsylvania parted the ca- 
bles which confined her to the wharf, and was 
brought up on the border of the channel nearly op- 
posite the navy yard. She will be relieved without 
difficulty or injury, by starting her water and re- 
moving her guns. 

The frigate Macedonian rode out the gale in safe- 
ty at her anchorage. 





A writer in the Pensacola Gazette of the Ist inst., 
gives due credit to the officers and crew of the U.S. 
ship Natchez, Commander B. Page, for their humane 
and judicious exertions in saving the crew of the sloop 
Billy, which was capsized during a heavy squall in 





It has our best wishes, and the best 
wishes of the people at large, for the success of those 
embarked in it, and that its results may redound to 
the credit of the country and the advancement of 
science. 


any changes. 





The Army and Navy Chronicle quotes, for the pur- 
pose of contradicting it, a paragraph which it credits 
to this paper, touching the organization of a Board of 
Army Officers, of the authorship of which we are entire- 
ly innocent. If it ever appeared in the Arena, it must 
have been as an extract.—/’ edericksburg Arena. 


. © ” aa , 
We have no recollection of having seemthepara- 


graph in question originally in the Arena; but hav- 
ing noticed it in many other papers, credited to the 
Arena, we did not doubt that it had appeared there, 
and supposed that we had overlooked it. We know 
not the origin of the rumor. 





Commodore Isaac Hutt has been appointed to 
the command of our naval forces in the Mediterra- 
nean. The equipment of the flag ship Ohio will be 


forwarded with all practicable despatch. 


Commander F. Forrest has been relieved from his 
orders to the Vandalia, and Comm’r Levy transfer- 
red to the Vandalia from the Ontario. 

Dr. lsaac Hulse is appointed Fleet Surgeon of the 
W. I. squadron. 





firs- Want of time to write a private letter, as intend- 
ed, has caused a delay in acknowledging Zebedee’s last 
communication. His proposal is accepted, and his sug 
gestions thankfully received. 


ARRIVALS AF WASHINGTON, 


Sept. 1l—Lieut. R. E. Temple, Ordnance, _—‘Fuller’s. 
13—Lieut. J. L. Coburn, 3d Infy. do. 
14—Lieut. J. [. Metcalfe, Ordnance, Gadsby’s. 

Lieut. E. P. Scammon, Top. Engrs. do. 
Capt. W. Maynadier, Ordnance,  G street. 
Capt. S. McRee, A. Q. M., Fuller’s. 








in the harbor of Pensacola, on the 21st ult. 


15—-Col. Geo. Talcott, Ordnance, Gadsby’s. 
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WasuineTon, Sept. 15, 1838. 

Army.—Gen. W. K. Armistead, 2, Capt. S. B. Du- 
senbery,4, Col. W. Davenport, Lt. J. W. Gunnison, 
2, Lt. W. B. Hayward, Capt. A. R. Hetzel, 3, Capt. 
E. Harding, Capt. J. R. Irwin, Capt. J. J. Kingsbury, 
Lieut. J. M. Morgan, Capt. J. Mackay, Lieut. R. W. 
McLane, Capt. E. Schriver, Lieut. J. H. Winder, Lt. 
R. H. K. Whiteley, Capt. W. G. Williams, Lieut. Geo. 
Watson. 

Navy—R. Forrest, Com. I. Hull, 2, Lt. B. W. Hun- 
ter, 3, Lieut. W. Lambert, Lieut. W. D. Porter, A. R. 
Taliaferro, 

_Marine Corps.—Lieut. L. N. Carter, 3, Lieut. Jo- 
siah Watson. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 15. 

Army.—Lt. J. Conrad. 

Navy.—Dr. D. C. McLeod, Lt. D. N. Ingraham, Dr. 
D. Egbert, Lt. T. Turner, P. Mid, J. Anderson, Capt. 
T. H. Stevens, 





PASSENGERS. 
New Orteans, Sept. 3, per steamboat John Mills, 
from Paducah, Lieut. J. G. Reynolds, Marine Corps. 
New York, Sept. 16, per ship Louisiana, from Rio 
Janeiro, Lieuts. J. E. Bispham, and W. C. Whittle, of 
the navy. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE NAVY. 

Mr. Epitor: Happening to be present, not long 
since, at an assemblage of cflicers, composed of Cap- 
tains, Commanders, Lieutenants, &c., the subject of 
officers’ quarters was brought up and freely discussed. 
Not one voice was heard in defence of the late 
changes made in the apartments of our large ships. 
Indeed the alterations alluded to were condemned 
by all present as the most absurd and selfish that had 
ever been made in our service. 





During the discussion, some very curious things | 


were stated; as for example—it was asserted that 
on board the North Carolina, Delaware, Ohio, and 
Independence, every officer in the ship, except the 
Captain, had been thrust down upon the orlop deck, 


below even where the men live, into a place about | 


on a par with the close cellar of a thronged hotel, 
where that free gift of Heaven, light, never pene- 
trates ; where a scanty supply of air is obtained only 
through a wind-sail ; and where the officers, from 
their remoteness, must ever be the last persons to 
reach the spar deck on an emergency. 

It was naturally asked, what motives could have 
influenced the Board in adopting a plan so replete 
with folly, so injurious to the health and comfort of 
the officers; so certain of rendering the Board odious 
in the sight of every man thus buried in darkness ; 
and so calculated to endanger the safety and effici- 
ency of our large vessels. 

Some accounted for this strange procedure in 
one way, and some in another; but the general im- 
pression seemed to be that the Board had had the 
following limited and shallow ends in view, when 
they undertook so important a matter as the entire 
revolution of officers’ quarters. It was hinted, that 
some one of the Board had probably, after reading 
an account of such changes having been made in a 
French or British ship, seized upon the idea, and 
thought he would introduce it as his own into the 
service; forgetting, that whilst he was reading of 
these things, there were others who were cruising, 
and who had actually fallen in with ships that had 
been restored to the original arrangements, after 
having given the improved plan a fair trial. Another 
member of the Board, it was supposed, had taken up 
a great fancy for having the decks kept clear of all 
lumber except the Captain’s; and no doubt con- 
ceived that by evincing such great anxiety about 
keeping a clear battery, he would prove to the 
navy that although he had not been to sea for twen- 
ty years, he still had some recollection of what was 
to be done in clearing a ship for action. 


Others present suggested that the Board had possi- 
bly indulged fears that, some day or other, common 
respect for themselves and the navy would compel 
them to take a jaunt of pleasure to the Mediterrane- 
an, where it would be vastly convenient to have 
the after part of all the decks, above water, free of 
occupants, so as to allow of comfortable cabins being 
made for the accommodation of families, &c. It 
was even stated, by one present, that a Commodore, 
on shifting his flag to a large ship on a foreign sta- 
tion, had absolutely driven the wardroom officers out 
of their apartments ; but this occurrence was not 
dwelt on much, as little compassion was felt for a set 
of officers who would tamely submit to such an out- 
rage. Some one mentioned, in excuse, that the 
Commodore had had his family with him, and that 
they could not be 2zccommodated without turning 
twenty officers out of their quarters, and that where- 
ever the dear creatures, the ladies, were concerned, 
nothing could be denied. There was, however, a 
very large majority present, who thought there 
were things of more importance on board a man of 
war than the accommodation of ladies; and that if 
they could not go to sea without robbing the officers 
of the few comforts that a ship affords, they had 
much better stay at home. 

But, to return to the orlop deck arrangements, 
All present concurred in opinion that no Captain of 
common sense, in time of war, would for a moment 
allow all his officers to be stowed away in. al- 
most the very bottom of his ship; or that he would 
‘hesitate for an instant in placing them on the main 
| deck, where they of right belong, when a ship has a 
| poop on her. 

Let us now put a few queries to the Board. 
Ist. In case of a squall at night, where ought the 
| officers to be? 





ought the officers to be ? 
3d. Which is the most secure from fire—a 74’s or~ 
lop, filled with state rooms and lighted candles, or 


| 

| 

} 

. 

| 2d. In case of having prisoners on board, where 
| 

| 


|one that has but a few rooms, under charge of two 


| sentinels? 

4th. Which is must conducive to the health of the 
officers—an airy apartment on the main deck, or 
one in utter darkness, where foul air and holy stone 
dust are enough to stifle one ? 

5th. What chance has a young officer to improve 
himself, in such a wretched place? 

6th. Will the Board pretend that the trifling con- 
sideration of having a clear deck can outweigh all 
the serious objections to quartering the officers on 
the orlop deck ? 

In conclusion, let us assure the Board, that if they 
place any value on the good opinion of the navy, 
they had better set to work and restore things to 
their former position. If the Board neglects to do 
this, there will be a formal expose made to the head 
of the Department. One would suppose that a warn- 
ing voice might have been heard by the Commis- 
sioners, for some time past, if they had but listened. 
Will they madly plunge on until they see the hand 
writing upon the wall? Will they deride the winged 
lightning, as impotent, until the thunderbolt has 
stricken them down? K. 





THE COMPTROLLER AND THE ARMY. 

Mr.Eprror: In the Second Comptroller’s letter 
of the 24th July, 1838, to the Paymaster General of 
the Army, giving his opinion upon certain doubtful 
points contained in the act of the 5th July last, ‘* to 
increase the present military establishment of the 
United States, and for otner purposes,” he says: “I 
do not consider service as a Cadet at West Point as 
service in the army. All the laws, as well for the 
establishment of the Institution as for its government 
and support, treat it as a school and not asa branch of 
the army.” 

The following extract from the opinion of the late 
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Attorney General, William Wirt, is directly op- 
posed to that of the Second Comptroller, and as it 
not only gives the opinion of the Attorney General, 
but also presents to view the several acts of Con- 
gress on which this opinion is based, I would request 
you to give it an early insertion in your paper, for 
the benefit of all concerned, satisfied that it contains 
all that can be said to bring this matter to a fair and 
unprejudiced conclusion. 

It is proper to state that the opinion of Attorney 
General Wirt, of which the following is an extract, 
was given upon the point submitted to his decision, 
“whether Cadets at the Military Academy were 
subject to martial law.”” The whole of the opinion 
may be found in the ** American State Papers,”’ pub- 
lished by Congress, Vol. II. Military Affairs, pages 
26-7-8-9-30; and, but for its extreme length, I 
would request you to publish it entire. 

COBBLER. 


Extract from the opinion of William Wirt, Attorney 

General of the U. S., dated August 21, 1819. 

** We come now to the act of the 10th April, 1806, 
for establishing rules and articles for the government of 
the armies of the United States. The ninety-sixth ar- 
ticle of these rules and articles is in these words : ‘ All 
officers, conductors, gunners, matrosses, drivers, or 
other persons whatever, receiving pay or hire in the 
service of the artillery or corps of engineers of the 
United States, shall be governed by the aforesaid rules 
and articles, and shall be subject to be tried by courts 
martial, in like manner with the soldiers and officers of 
the other troops in the service of the United States.’ 
At the passage of this law there was no corps of engi- 
neers except that at West Point ; they must, therefore, 
have been intended ; and this is rendered more clear by 
the consideration that the article in the old rules and 
articles from which this is copied, has not the words, 
‘orcorps of engineers.’ (See 181, Gray: appendiz, p. 
155, Sec. 16, Art. 1.) These words, therefore, being 
in the year 1806 for the first time interpolated by Con- 
gress, and there being no body to fit the description ex- 
cept the corps of engineers at West Point, I do not see 
how the conclusion can be fairly avoided, that it was in- 
tended to apply tothem. They were a corps of engi- 
neers; they received the pay of the United States ; 
they were in the service of the United States as much 
as any other troops on the peace establishment; and 
therefore that corps, and all other persons in its service, 
now became subject to martial law ; not only the engi- 
neers, cadets, artificers, and eighteen privates, who 
constituted the corps, but the masters or teachers of 
French and drawing, who were in the service of that 
corps. So stood the law when the act of the 29th April, 
1812, was passed, entitled, ‘ An act making further pro- 
vision for the corps of engineers.’ This act, by the 
first section,/provides that certain officers of that corps 
be added to the corps of engineers, and that there be 
attached to this corps acompany of bombardiers, sap- 
pers, and miners. The second section provides that 
the Military Academy shall consist of the corps of en- 

ineers, (including, of course, the ten cadets who had 
en originally attached to it, and who formed a part of 
it,) and certain new professors, in addition to the teach 
ers of the French language and drawing already pro- 
vided. 1 will merely remark, in passing, that these 
new professors, then attached to the corps of engineers, 
come within the description of the ninety -sixth article 
of the permanent act of 1806, establishing the rules and 
articles of war, as persons receiving pay in the service 
of that corps. The third section of the act of 1812, pro- 
vides that the cadets heretofore appointed in the service 
of the United States, whether of artillery, cavalry, rifle- 
men, or infantry, omitting in the enumeration those that 
had been theretofore appointed in the service of the 
corps of engineers, or that may in future be appointed, 
as heretofore provided, shall at no time exceed two 
hundred and fifty; that they may be attached at the dis- 
cretion of the President, to the Military Academy, and 
be subject to the established regulations thereof; that 
they shall be arranged into companies, &e. The sec- 
tion, after going on to describe the discipline of the ca- 
dets, proceeds to direct the manner of appointment, and 
ualifications of the cadets thereafter to be appointed. 
‘If it were material to the decision of the question 











which you have submitted to me, I should say that I dif- 
fered from Colonel Hindman and the court martial in 
the opinion, that by the third section, the cadets who 
had been previously constituted a part of the corps of 
engineers, were abolished or amalgamated with the two 
hundred and fifty authorized by that section to be at- 
tached to the academy ; for, by the second section, it is 
expressly declared that the Military Academy shall 
consist of the corps of engineers, that is, the existing 
corps, expressly composed, in part, under the act of 
1802, of the ten cadets, which, so far from being abol- 
ished, is hereby confirmed ; and when you come to ex- 
amine the component parts of the two hundred and fifty 
new cadets who are authorized by the third section, 
you will find no part of the description which apres to 
the ten cadets who had been previously attached to the 
corps of engineers ; for these ten had not heretofore been 
appointed in the service of the United States, either of 
artillery, cavalry, riflemen or infantry ; the corps of 
engineers having been, by the previous laws, erected 
into a corps distinct from them all, and known by a dif- 
ferent name; nor were those ten cadets already ap- 
pointed included in the only remaining part of the des- 
cription of those ‘ who may in future be appointed in the 
manner hereinafter provided.” Whatever might have 
been the intention of Congress, it is very clear to my 
judgment that they have by this section authorized the 
President to add to the establishment two hundred and 
fifty cadets, exclusive of the ten who had been already 
appointed under the act of 1802. But to proceed direct- 
ly to the point in question. The cadets embraced in 
the third section were to be attached, at the discretion 
of the President, to the Military Academy, and, when 
so attached, they were to be subject to the established 
regulations thereof. What is the meaning of this 
phrase, ‘ attached to the Military Academy?’ Does. it 
mean the buildings in which the military art was 
taught? No; Congress have not left us in the dark on 
this point; they have expressly defined what they 
mean by the phrase ‘ the Military Academy.’ By the 
twenty-seventh section of the act of 1802, they have 
expressly declared that the corps of engineers shall con- 
stitute this Military Academy ; and by the second sec- 
tion of the act immediately under consideration, they 
have repeated, ‘ that the Military Academy shall con- 
sist of the corps of engineers,’ &c. By attaching these 
cadets, therefore, to the Military Academy, is clearly 
meant attaching them to the corps of engineers, with 
their train of professors who constitutte that Academy ; 
and, while so attached, they compose a part of this corps. 
Being thus identified with the corps, if this were a case 
in which implication could be suffered to speak, it might 
be fairly held that they became, by irresistible conse- 
quence, subject to all the laws which bound that corps. 
Congress, however, with their habitual caution, have 
saved us the necessity of collecting their intention by 
inference in this respect, by expressly declaring that the 
cadets thus attached to the pre-existing military body, 
known by the name of the Military Academy, should be 
subject to the established regulations of that body. 
What were these regulations? One of them was, (un- 
der the act of 1802,) that that body shall be subject to 
do such duty, in such places, and on such service, as the 
President should direct. Another was, (under the act 
of 1806,) that that body should be subject to the rules 
and articles of war, and be subject to be tried by courts 
martial; and the section under consideration expressly 
declares that the two hundred and fifty cadets shall be 
subject to the same regulations. 

“*It is said, however, by Colonel Hindman, that the 
ninety -sixth article of the rules and articles of war em- 
braces only the case of cadets in the service of the artil- 
lery and the corps of engineers ; and that these cadets, 
not being in the service of either of these corps, are not 
comprehended by that article. In answer to this, it 
might be very fairly insisted that those cadets, after 
their attachment to the corps of engineers, come within 
the very description of the ninety-sixth article, being 
persons who receive pay in the service of the corps of 
engineers. But let it be admitted that the new cadets 
are not within the description of the ninety-sixth arti- 
cle ; can it be denied that the original body ov com- 
posed the Military Academy were within that u..-rip- 
tion? for if they were, the act of 1812 places the uew 
cadets precisely on the same footing, by subjecting them 
expressly to the same established regulations. 

** Lest it§should be thought that this phrase, ‘ estab- 
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lished regulations,’ has a narrower sense than that I 
have assigned to it; that it allows, for example, to the 
allotment for the hours of study, for exercise, tor re- 
laxation and refreshment, &c. it may not be amiss to 
observe that ‘ the same rules and regulations’ are the 
very terms employed by Congress in parallel cases with 
an unquestionable reference to a subjection to martial 
law. In support of this, see chap. 376, sec. 2, vol. 4, 
p- 405 ; chap. 532, sec. 2, p. 541. In chap. 599, sec. 4, 
vol. 4, p. 645, the phrase here is, that the new troops 
*‘ shall be placed, in every respect, on the same footing 
as the other regular troops of the United States.’ But 
if this phrase, ‘ established regulations,’ is to have the 
strictest sense which I have supposed, then the new ca- 
dets are not subject to do duty, where, and when, and 
how, the President may direct. The construction which 
— subject them to do duty cannot fairly avoid the 
other. 

“It is gr by Colonel Hindman, on behalf of the 
court martial, that these cadets are merely students. In 
one sense they are so, and so was the old corps known 
under the name of artillerists and engineers ; so was the 
original corps of engineers who constituted the Military 
Academy; for both, ‘ books, instruments, and apparatus 
for study,’ were expressly provided by law ; yet this 
character of students did not exempt them from liabili- 
ty to martial law. Butif the suggestion is intended to 
place cadets on the footing of civil students, clothed with 
all their civil priviliges and immunities, it is proper to 
remark, that those cadets occupy a very different ground; 
they are enlisted soldiers ; they engage, like soldiers, 
to serve five years, unless sooner discharged ; they re- 
ceive the pay, rations, and emoluments of sergeants ; 
they are bound to perform military duty in such places, 
and on such service, as the commander-in-chief of the 
army of the United States shall order ; and, finally, by 
the act of the 3d March, 1815, fixing ‘ the military peace 
establishment of the United States,’ the corps to which 
they are attached, and of which they form a part, is 
expressly recognised as a part of the military estab- 
—_, See the act in the Laws of the United States, vol. 
4, p. 825. 

‘*T have given you all this trouble, sir, from my res- 
pect for the court martial, with whom I have been 
obliged to differ, as well as from the real delicacy and 
importance of the question; and after every allowance 
for the genius of our constitution and laws, and after 
rejecting every thing like implication and inference 
from the consideration of this question, I come to the 
conclusion that the corps at West Point form a part of 
the land“ forces of the United States, and have been 
constitutionally subjected by Congress to the rules and 
articles of war, and to trial by courts martial. 

** J have the honor to be, sir, 
With the greatest respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM WIRT. 
To the Hon. Joun C. Catuoun, 
Secretary of War.’’ 








—— 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 








PENSACOLA, Sept. 1.—The U. S. ship Boston ar- 
rived here on Tuesday last, after a long cruise in the 
Gulf of Mexico of one hundred and twenty days, 
during which time she has visited the ports of Gal- 
veston, Velasco, Matamoras, Tampico three times, 
Vera Cruz, and Campeachy. The Boston sailed from 
Tampico on the 6th of August, with $211,741 75 
in specie fur our merchants in New Orleans. The 
English sloop of war Nimrod sailed a few days before 
the Boston for Havana and Jamaica, with nearly a 
million of dollars and a large quantity of cochineal 
and venillafor Havana. The packet brig Linnet, of 
H.B. M. sailed with the Boston. She is bound for 
England with a million of dollars in specie on board. 

he Linnet brought the inteHigence from Vera 
Cruz that a French brig of war had arrived direct 
from France, in a passage of 42 days, informing 
Commodore Bazoche, that an additional force of 15 
sail and 10,000 men would join his squadron as soon 
as they could be sent from France, for the purpose of 
making an attack upon Vera Cruz. The Boston left 
the French brig of war Laperouse, blockading the 
Port of Tampico, 
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A correspondence was opened by Captain Babbit 
with the commander of the French brig Laperouse, 
in consequence of its having been reported that the 
French blockading squadron would in future capture 
all vessels bound to the Mexican ports, without first 
warning them off. The following is a translation of 
the reply of the French commander : 


“Orr Tampico, Aug. 1, 1838. 
** To the Commander: 


“TI have received the letter which you have done 
me the honor to address me, announcing to me that 
the American brig Virgil has been seized (arrete) 
at the anchorage in front of the port of Soto La Ma- 
rina, by a French brig of war; and you ask from me, 
in order to advise the merchants, whether after the 
notification of the blockade of the coast of Mexico 
made to the Government of the United States, (au 
gouvernemente Americain) any orders from the 
commander of the French station have changed our 
course of Conduct towards merchantmen. 

‘*T have been without news from Commodore Ba- 
zoche for some time, but I think I can assure you 
that no change has taken place in the rules of the 
blockade that we pursue, and which are those recog- 
nized by all nations; the only difference as regards 
our procedure is this : That at the commencement of 
the blockade, we endorsed upon the role d’equipage 
of all the vessels met by us, and bound to the coast 
of Mexico, the notification that since our differences 
with Mexico, all her ports were blockaded until fur- 
ther orders; and that now asthe notice has been 
given to the foreign government, who has officially 
advised her trade of the same, we have no longer any 
advice to give upon falling in with such vessels as, 
in spite of the blockade, seek to land effects for the 
nation with which we are in dispute. 

“‘It is according to these well recognized rules, 
that it is probable that the American brig Virgil 
has been captured (arreté) and I suppose that she has 
been taken to Sacrificios to the Commander of the 
station. 

“‘Accept sir, the assurance of high consideration 
with which I have the honor to be, 

Your most humble and ob’t servant. 


A. TOURNIER, 
Capt. of Laperouse.” 


The following is a list of the officers attached to the 
Boston : 

Epwarp B. Bassit, Esq., Commander; E. W. 
Moore, Lieutenant; J. F. Borden, J. J. B. Walbach, 
Acl’g Lieutenants; F. B. Renshaw, Master; W.A.W. 
Spotswood, Surgeon; P. A. Southall, Purser; E. H. 
Conway, Ass’t Surgeon; J. Rutledge, J. C. Howell, 
G. M. Comegys, J. H. Brown, E. A. Weyman, Mid- 
shipmen; A. M. Tabb, Captain’s Clerk; Geo. Elli- 
son, Act’g Boatswain; Thomas Dorman, Gunner; 
Thomas Reynolds, Carpenter.— Gazelle. 

We were present at the meeting of Navy Officers, 
held at Collins’ Hotel, on Wednesday evening last. 
We had regarded the question as to the manner in 
which the late attack of the Globe on the officers of 
the navy ought to be met and treated, as a question of 
taste rather than of principle—a thing of manner 
rather than of morals. The discussion which took 
place at the meeting, satisfied us of the contrary. It 
was the chafed spirit of the young lion that exhibited 
itself there—a spirit which spoke more m scorn than 
inanger. ‘* Weare not here,” said the chairman, 
“to vindicate ourselves. We need no defence, for we 
have not been assailed. We are met for the nobler 
purpose of shielding from aspersion such of our bro- 
ther officers as are absent and cannot be heard.” 

We regret that the proceedings of the meeting did 
not reach us in time for this day’s paper, They shall 
appear in our next.—Ibid. 
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GENERAL ORDER, No. 7. 
HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ; 
Detroit, Sept. 8, 1838. 

1, Officers authorized to enlist men for the army 
of the United States, will be particular not to enlist 
deserters from any service whatever, especially from 
the British Army in Canada. 

2. Officers commanding on the frontier will not al- 
low non-commissioned officers or soldiers to pass into 
Canada, nor will they allow any British deserters 
tocome into the forts, barracks, or camps of the 
United States. 

By CcoMMAND oF ALEXANDER MAcompr, 
Major General commanding-in-chief: 
S. MACOMB, 4. D. C. 
Ass’t Adj’t Gen. 


Extract from a letter dated 
** CLEVELAND, Ohio, Sept. 3d, 1838. 

«The second regiment of United States artillery 
arrived at this place last week from Florida. They 
came in canal boats from Portsmouth. They en- 
cainped on a bluff on the Ohio city side, and since 
they came the weather has been very cold for the 
season, and most of the time very boisterous. On 
Friday night the gale was so severe that every tent, 
with the exception of a marquee, was blown down. 
The tents appear to be of a very inferior kind. The 
only means I had to govern me was a comparison 
with those I saw at Niagara Falls ; the difference in 
favor of the British is vastly gre at: the latter were 
put up much better than the former. It must be a 
strong gale to remove those at Niagara. Two com- 
panies of the 2d left immediately, one for Detroit, 
and the other for Fort Gratiot, in the steamer Mil- 
waukie. This boat returned from the west yesterday 
(Sunday,) and at two o’clock in the afternoon took 
on board the residue and departed for Buffalo; they 
are to be stationed at Buffalo and Fort Niagara.”— 
New York American. 





Troops FoR THE NoRTHERN FrRontIER. The 
Ist regiment U.S. Artillery, numbering 600 well 
disciplined troops, arrived here on last Sunday af- 
ternoon—most of them, we were informed, having 
served in the Florida campaign—on their way to 
Plattsburgh. They all appeared healthy and in good 
spirits. Six hundred and eighty new muskets were 
furnished them from the U.S.Arsenal, in this vil- 
lage. 

The 4th regiment of Artillery is expected here in 
the course ofa few days, for the same destination. 

We presume this measure is deemed prudent on 
the part of the General Government, for the safe 
protection of our northern frontier, during the com- 
ing winter, as the spirit of rebellion, though at pre- 
sent partially lulled, may again break out with greater 
force, and end in more sanguinary conflicts. — West 
Troy Herald. ‘ 


Tue Army.—The first regiment of artillery, (10 


companies,) arrived at this post on the evenings of 


the 4th and 5th instant, and are quartered for the pre- 
sent in the building known as the U.S. Hotel, and 
at the old barracks. The head quarters of the regi- 
ment are fixed at this place. The sun-burnt com- 
plexion of the officers and soldiers indicate the severe 
service they have passed through in Florida and the 
Creek nation. Two companies are to be stationed at 
Fort Covington, one at Swanton, Vt., one at Troy, 
and oné at Derby, on the Vermont frontier. 
Company I of the 8th regiment of infantry, which 
has been stationed at this post for some months, 
marched for Sacket’s Harbor, the head quarters of the 
regiment, on the 5th. They were accompanied by 
Lieuts. Gates, Chase, and Selden. Col. Cutler. we 
understand, has been ordered to Fort Gibson, Capt. 
Mitchell is detached on recruiting service, at Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Lieut. A. H. Dearborn is assigned 





to duty at St. Louis arsenal. Col. Worth, the distin- 
guished officer appointed to the command of the new 
regiment, the 8th, has arrived at Sacket’s Harbor, 
his head quarters. —Plattsburgh Republican. 


poche Se 





From the New York American. 
Extract of a letter dated TALLAHASSEE, Aug. 24. 

Str: The Creek Indians who recently have been 
committing many murders near the southern boun- 
dary line of Georgia, have retired for safety to the 
Okefenokee Swamp. This swamp is of immense 
extent, and has never yet been traversed by a white 
man. Regular troops, both dragoons and infantry, 
sent up from Florida, are stationed in the vicinity of 
this swamp in order to prevent the egress of the In- 
dians therefrom, thus securing the neighboring in- 
habitants from further depredations. We learn from 
a friend at our side, that Capt. B. L. Beall, of the 
dragoons, recently started for the swamp, and attempt- 
ed to follow what is denominated a fresh trail, or, in 
other words, 2 path recently trod by the Indians. On 
arriving at the edge of the swamp, he discovered it 
could not be entered on horseback, as his horses 
mired the first step: Dismounting his men, he at- 
tempted the difficult task of following the path on 
foot. The description of his progress is of the most 
hisheartening order. The heat was so oppressive 
as almost to impede respiration. It seemed like a spot 
where the breeze was forbid to enter, and the rays of 
the sun, as through a convex glass, poured down with 
concentrated strength, After traversing for about 
four miles the trail, which consisted of a surface that 
continually trembled under foot, the ground at last 
began to give way, and the soldiers frequently sank 
to the middle in mud, the stench of which was 80 in- 
tolerable as to induce immediate vomiting. Con- 
vinced by sickness himself, of the impracticability 
of continuing the route, Capt. Beall directed a coun- 
termarch, and once more gained terra firma, where 
the shade of the pine and a pure breeze from the North 
was hardiy sufficient to revive the failing energies of 
his half-poisoned command, Such is the cheering 
prospect before the white man, whoexpects to follow 
on the cunningly devised paths which lead, or seem 
to lead, to the Indian fastnesses. 

A Mounrep VOLUNTEER. 





Frontier Roap From RED RIVER TO THE 
Mississ1pp1.—Captain G. H. Crosman, of the 6th 
infantry, Assistant Quartermaster, has been directed 
to put under contract that portion of the Military 
road along the Western frontier, which lies between 
the ‘“* Marais de Sygue,” of the Osage river, and Fort 
Leavenworth—about eighty miles. 

The whole of this distance will be divided into 
sections, of convenient lengths, and be offered to 
contractors by the mile. Specific and detailed plans 
of each section will be prepared for the information 
of contractors, So soon as the route of the survey can 
be examined, with a view to estimate correctly the 
amount of labor in bridging, causewaying, &c. &c. 

He invites all persons who.are desirous of becom- 
ing contractors for any part of the above work, 
and wish to obtain information of the topograpy of 
the country through which the route is to pass, to 
meet him at Independence, Jackson county, Mo., 
and accompany him in his conteinplated examination 
of the whole route. 





Correspondence of the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
U.S. Frigate Cotumsia, 
Rio de Janeiro, July 20, 1838. ; 

I gave you to expect a letter from me before we 
should sail from this port, on our long track of ocean 
around the world. Onr short stay of a week at the 
beautiful island of Madeira, contributed much to the 
variety and pleasure of the trip to Rio de Janeiro. 

At Madeira we received the marked civilities of 
the inhabitants of Funchal and its environs ; and left 
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the island, after a seven days’ stay, as a thing to be 
remembered among our beautiful visions of the earth. 

At Rio de Janeiro we have been lying for several 
days. The scenery which surrounds this peculiar 
harbor has been often described, but would never tire 
the eye in contemplation, as a specimen of nature’s 
grand painting. 

We found the sloop of war Fairfield here, on our 
arrival; and her boat, with Lieut. G., welcomed us in 
the offing. The French Admiral also was in port on 
our arrival, but sailed for Buenos Ayres a few days 
since, where the French squadron continue their 
blockade. Two armed ships of the English were al- 
so atanchor in the harbor as we came in; besides 
several American whalers, and merchant vessels from 
various ports. Our two ships, the Columbia and the 
John Adama, are the objects of general admiration, 
and deserve it, both in comparison with vessels of 
other nations, and when contemplated for their indi- 
vidual superiority. The personal appearance of our 
commander is in keeping with our fine vessels; and 
his manners take, on shore, as becoming the dignity 
of an officer in his station, and the urbane courtesy of 
a gentleman. The squadron cannot otherwise than 
do credit to the nation which has despatched it, to 
bear its honorable flag around the world. 

It is the commodore’s purpose to leave Rio de Ja- 
neiro on Sunday morning next, with the land breeze. 
Our ships will be in fine order ; and we doubt not will 
take us, with the wings of a bird, again across the 
ocean, to double Cape Good Hope. We are in haste 
that we may not lose the monsoons, which are to fa- 
vor us; and the first intelligence we anticipate from 
our friends after leaving this, We expect to receive at 
Canton. 

On our return we shall touch again at this harbor, 
according to our present calculations. It will be an 
acceptable pause for a few weeks, to recruit, after 
passing over our course through the Pacific, and 
doubling Cape Horn. a. WF, 

P.S. July 30.—The Columbia is now weighing her 
last anchor. The John Adains has gone belore us. 


Sr. Lours, Sept. 3.—It becomes our truly painful 
duty to announce the decease of one of the most high- 
ly respected and esteemed citizens of St. Louis, 

GOVERNOR WILLIAM CLARK. 

The Governor, for some time past, has been com- 
plaining, and gave evidence of a rapid increase of his 
afflictions, and the ravages of old age. Lately his ill- 
ness greatly increased, and on Saturday night he 
breathed his last, at the residence of his son, Meri- 
wether Lewis Clark, Esq., of this city. Though the 
event—from the age and feeble health of the deceas- 
ed—was not unlooked for, it will not be the less re- 
gretted. To see the great—the good—those whom all 
are constrained to love as the benefactors of their 
country, and respect as their country’s ornaments— 
whose names and whose histories are identified with 
all we know of the early history of our land—to see 
such men falling around us will wring a sigh from 
every breast and a tear from every eye. 

The name of Governor CLARK must ever occupy 
a prominent place on the pages of the history of this 
country. He arrived in St. Louis in the year 1803, 
andin company with hisintrepid companion, Merr- 
WETHER Lewis, Esq., and a small band of selected 
men, performed the first journey across the Rocky 
Mountains to the mouth of the Columbiariver. The 
history of the pioneer trip of Lewis and Crark is 
familiar to every reader. After his return, he was 
appointed Governor of the territory of Missouri, and 
subsequently Superintendent of Indian Affairs for 
the Western Division—which office he continued to 
hold until the day of his death. In the office of Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs, and in his intercourse 
with the Indians of the west, his services to the Uni- 
ted States have been pre-eminently valuable. He 
well understood the Indian character, and his whole 





intercourse with them was such as won their highest 
esteem and their most unbounded confidence. His 
name is known by the most remote tribes, and his 
word was reverenced by them every where. They 
regarded him asa father, and his signature—which is 
known by every Indian, even in the most distant 
wilds of the fur west—wherever shown was respected. 

He was sixty-eight years of age when he died, and 
was probably the oldest American settler residing in 
St. Louis. Through a long, eventful and useful life, 
he has filled the various stations of a citizen and an 
officer with such strict integrity, and in so affable 
and mild a manner, that, at the day of his death, mal- 
ice nor detraction had not a blot to fix upon the fair 
scroll which the history of his well-spent life leaves 
as arich and inestimable legacy to his children, and 
the numerous friends who now mourn his death.— 
Republican, 





Sucxasunny, N. J., Aug. 27, 1838. 
Editor of the Democratic Banner, 

Str: In the Jerseyman of the 15th inst. an attempt 
is made to hold the President responsible for the of- 
fensive manner in which the editor of the Globe has 
noticed my retiring from office ; and he is represent- 
ed as treating me on that occasion with a great want 
of personal kindness and respect; and an appeal is 
made tothe sympathy of my native county. To 
show the people of my native county how little I 
need the sympathy called for, I send you a copy of 
the correspondence between the President and my- 
self, which, under other circumstances, I should 
not make public. 

WASHINGTON, June 30, 1838. 

My pear sir: Your resignation of the office of 
Secretary of the Navy, made in pursnance of a no- 
lice given to me several months since, is accepted, 
to take effect after this day. 

Icannot close the official connexion which has 
existed between us, without making you my sincere 
acknowledgments for your arduous, useful, and pa- 
triotic efforts in the public service. Accept my 
earnest prayers for your continued health and happi- 
ness, and believe me, dear sir, to be, very truly, 
your friend, 

M. VAN BUREN. 
The Hon. M. Dickerson, 
WASHINGTON, 30th June, 1838, 

My DEAR str: Accept my warmest acknowledg- 
ments for the expresssion of your very kind feelings 
on receiving my resignation of office this day. It is 
truly gratifying to me, that my endeavors to perform 
the truly arduous duties of my station have been du- 
ly appreciated by you, whose approbation it has been 
my study to deserve, and to whom I have been long 
and sincerely attached. 

That there may be an uninterrupted continuance 
of your good fortunes, is the ardent wish of your 

Friend and devoted humble servant, 
MAHLON DICKERSON. 
Martin VAN Buren, 
President of the United States. 


TRIBUTE TO Merit.—The compliment to Capt. 
Perry, of the ship Commerce, of this port, for his 
humane and gallant conduct in saving the crew of a 
shipwrecked vessel, under circumstances which 
would have daunted many a man from making the 
attempt, (the particulars of which have been pub- 
lished in this paper,) wasreceived by that gentleman 
a few days since. 

It is a handsome silver Salver, of very neat work- 
manship, in the centre of which is the following in- 
scription : 

‘ Presented by Capt. Tour Nrcoras, C. B., and 
the officers of H. B. M. ship Hercules, and the offi- 
cers composing the drafis of the 15th, 34th, 43d and 
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93d regiments, embarked in that ship from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, in March, 1838, to Capt. Perry, of the 
Commerce, of Charleston, 8. C., in admiration of his 
humane and gallant conduct in perseveringly staying 
by the wreck of the British brig Elizabeth Caroline, 
for two rights and a day in a gale of wind, and there- 
by ultimately saving the whole crew, who had been 
- the wreck in the utmost distress, for twenty-three 
ays.” 

It must be gratifying to Capt. Perry, to know 
that his exertions in the cause of humanity have thus 
been properly estimated by those who themselves 
were witnesses of his acts, and who were so well ca- 
pable of judging of the danger and difficulty he en- 
countered in the performance of the noble and praise- 
worthy act. 

We have only to add, may he live long to enjoy the 
recollection that he had saved the lives of a number 
of his fellow creatures, and to others we would say, 
** go thou and do likewise.”— Charleston Courier. 





From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 
CUTTING SHIP TIMBER. 


Mr. Epiror: I saw in some of the papers a short 
time since, an account of certain experiments which 
were tried, to prove whether it was better to cut 
timber for ship building in the summer or winter, 
and I believe it was settled to the satisfaction of the 
experimentor, that the summer was the best. The 
following facts were mentioned to me a few days 
ago by an old ship master, long since retired from 
the sea, and go to prove that at least in one instance, 
timber cut in the summer has lasted well. 

The Herald, of Fairhaven, was built over thirty 
years since at Fairhaven, for the purpose of freight- 
ing cotton from Savannah, when freights were 24d. 
per pound. Her timber was cut in the summer 
time, taken directly from the woods to the yard, and 
the vessel got to sea with every possible despatch, 
the owners not expecting she would last over three or 
four years. She has been whaling nearly thirty years! 
has been repeatedly overhauled and always found 
sound, as far as my informant knew, who had sailed 
in her and knew her well. Perhaps some of your 
New Bedford or Fairhaven friends can give you 
farther information about her. It is very important 
that all information in regard to cutting ship timber 
should be furnished by those who have facts, to es- 
tablish the truth of theories. Yours, N.S. 





From the Nantucket Inquirer. 


Coast Survey.—The U.S. Revenue cutter Hamil- 
ton, Lieut, Com’dt. Sturgis, arrived in our waters on 
Wednesday last, having on board Lieut. E. W. Carpen- 
der of the U.S. Navy, who has entered actively upon 
his official duties, under the act of Congress passed in 
July last. This act authorizes appropriations ‘* for 
building light-houses, light-boats, beacon-lights, buoys, 
and making surveys for the year 1838.”’ It also divides 
the coast of the United States into eight districts; va- 
rious scientific gentlemen attached to the navy have 
been appointed to the respective stations, and had as- 
signed to them the duty of making the necessary ex- 
aminations, surveys, and reports. Lieut. Carpender is 
charged with this service for the district extending 
from Newport to Boston ; and we regretted to learn, on 
this occasion, as the cutter anchored outside the bar, 
where she remained scarcely a day, that this accom- 
plished officer could pass but a few hours among us at 
present. Right glad were we agiin to take by the hand, 
though but for a brief space, our early friend Sturgis— 
whom we had not seen since the unlucky occurrence to his 
former craft near Naushaun island, whereby his private 
library and other personal effects suffered so severe a 
salt-water soaking—in whose pleasant face, however, 
was too plainly perceptible that weatherbeaten appear- 
ance which indicates the arduous and toilsome nature 
of his employment for some years past. Most heartily 
do we endorse the remark of our cotemporary at Yar- 
mouth respecting this efficient and meritorious naviga- 
tor, viz: ‘‘ his advancement has been too long deferred, 








and we hope he may soon receive the appointment he 80 
justly deserves, that of commander.” 

Lieut. Carpender has already made preliminary visits 
to several of the ports in this quarter, and touched at 
divers points along the coast of ‘‘ the stormy Cape Cod,” 
at which improvements for the benefit of navigation are 
actually contemplated, or have beensuggested. Among 
the objects proposed, a'light-boat to be stationed on 
Succanusset shoal has been strongly recommended. 
This dangerous spot, which presents a great annoyance 
to thousands of vessels on their way to and from the 
Vineyard Sound, will doubtless be faithfully examined 
by Lieut. C., and a satisfactory report thereon be ren- 
dered to the proper department. 

The long-needed harbor at Nantucket Great Point, 
we sincerely trust, will also receive a share, commen- 
surate with its vast importance, of this gentleman’s at- 
tention. Of the immense number of vessels, and count- 
less value of property, constantly traversing the waters 
in that vicinity—of the perils there encountered at cer- 
tain seasons, as demonstrated by frequent fatal disasters 
every year—of the preservative shelter, as well as ex- 
traordinary convenience to be afforded by the pecans 
work—of the practicability of constructing at that point 
an artificial harbor, by means of a Breakwater, at a cost 
which, compared with the annual sacrifice of life and 
property, is less than nothing—and of the manifest duty 
of the General Government in the premises, we have re- 
peatedly and earnestly treated, in years bygone. Every 
successive month’s experience and observation add to our 
convictions of the absolute necessity of this undertaking, 
and to the reasons in support of its commencement with- 
out delay. Searcely a day passes, with the wind in cer- 
tain quarters, when we do not discern from town, 
whole fleets of coasters proceeding from the leeward 
shore of the Great Point, where they had sought a tem- 
porary refuge, and where they could anchor with 
impunity only in very moderate weather: but where, 
by the aid of a Breakwater, they would lie in perfect 
security, at the most tempestuous periods, and safely 

‘* bide the peltings of the pitiless storm.”’ 

The facts mentioned in the annexed article, and the 
suggestions to which thev have given rise, are worthy 
of the most serious consideration of Congress. The 
policy of being prepared for war in time of peace is 
that of sound wisdom, and should be kept steadily in 
view by our people.— Baltimore American. 

The miserably exposed condition of our coast to the 
attacks of foreign armed steam-vessels has been al- 
ready remarked upon by us. To what an extent the 
sea board may be ravaged by them, can be judged 
from a glance at the present strength of Great Britain 
in that way. That power has the following named 
steam vessels: Of the first classs, the Cyclops and the 
Gorgon ; of the second class, the Dee, Medea, Rhada- 
manthus, Phenix, Salamander, and Messenger; of the 
third class, Hermes, Firebrand, Firefly, Megara,Spit- 
fire, Voleano, Flamer; of the fourth class, Blazer, Tar- 
tarus, Columbia, Pluto; of the fifth class, Lightning, 
Meteor, Confiance, Echo, Alban, Carron, African, 
Comet. Total, twenty-seven. 

Now it will be remembered that these were built or 
in active operation before the experiment of naviga- 
ting across the Atlantic by steam was determined. 
That trial being now satisfactorily consummated, the 
immediate policy of the British Government will 
be to multiply her armed steam vessels so as to ren- 
per her force in that capacity consentaneous to the 
new order of things; and the attitude of Canadian 
affairs will doubtless expedite her determined action 
on the subject. France, too, will have her floating ar- 
maments multiplied: she has already a bold nucleus 
to work upon. 

As a wise and prudent people we should accommo- 
date ourselves to this new national position. We should 
not be behind the age in this improvement, much less 
should we be blind to our safety. An enlightened 
Congress owes it to the nation to take the earliest 
steps for the protection of our coast. If the frame- 
work of a dozen steam vessels were laid at once, so 
much the better. We should not count for the con- 
tinuance of peace on the forbearance of foreign na- 
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tions, but on ourselves being prepared for war. We 
are now in a deplorable state,should that calamity oc- 
cur :—an exposed coast; commerce most lamely pro- 
tected by a meagre naval force; and seventy thou- 
sand savages ready to unbury the hatchet and pounce 
down on undefended settlements and imperfectly or- 
ganized forts.--National Gazette. 




















OFFICIAL. 
GenERALY? WAR DEPARTMENT, 
ORDERS, ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 

No. 37. ¢ Washington, Sept. 17, 1838. 

The 4th regiment of artillery, now in the harbor of 
New York, will embark at FortColumbus, for the army 
in Florida, in time to reach Garey’s Ferry, on the 10th 
of October. Three companies of the lst artillery to be 
designated by the Colonel,and the Major of the regiment 
will proceed without delay to Hancock Barracks, Maine, 
and relieve companies C and E of the 2d infantry, 
which, with companies B end I of the same regiment, 
will concentrate at Fort Columbus, with as little delay 
as practicable, and immediately thereafter, under the 
command of the Lieut. Colonel, proceed to join the Flo- 
rida army, via Garey’s Ferry. 

The movements above ordered will be promptly exe- 
cuted, under the directions of the respective commanding 
officers, and the necessary transport will be furnished 
by the Quartermaster’s department. 

By orper: 


ROGER JONES, .Adj’t. Gen. 


SPECIAL ORDERS. 

No. 63, Sept. 12—Sick leave for six months from the 
time he may leave his post, to Capt. W. Alexander, 5th 
Infantry. 

\(QNo. 64, Sept. 13—Asst. Sur. Monroe, to duty at Fort 
Niagara 

® Asst. Sur. Forry, to repair to Washington and re- 
port to the Surgeon General. 

No. 65, Sept. 17—Leave to Asst. Sur. Russell extend- 


ed to Oct. 31. 
APPOINTMENTS. 

SECOND LIEUTENANTS OF INFANTRY, AUG. 1, 1838. 
Ferdinand Coxe, Pa., lst J. A. Whitall, D. C., 5th 
E. W. Hardenberg, 2d George Deas, 5th 
R. E. Cochran, 4th B.C. Edes, Md. 6th 


———— 
NAVY. 


ORDERS. 
Sept. 11—Master F. W. Moores, ship Levant. 

Dr. Isaac Hulse, Fleet Surgeon, W.I. squad. 
12—Lieut. J. W. Swift, Navy Yard, New York. 
13—Lieut.S. 8S. Lee, ship Levant. 
14—Lieut. T. J. Leib, Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 
15—Lts. J. C. Carter, J. A. Russ, ship Levant. 














P. Mid. T. T. Hunter, do. 
Comm’r W.E. McKenney, command of ship 
Ontario. 


List of officers ordered to the Ohio, 74, Sept. 13. 

Commodore, Isaac Hutt. 

Captain, Joseph Smith. 

Lieutenants, G. J. Pendergrast, S. Mercer, S. F. 
Dupont, W. L. Howard, R. L. Browning, J. S. Miss- 
roon, J. W. Cox, A. Taylor, G. Gansevoort. 

Assistant Surgeons, J. Malcolm Smith, B. T. Magill. 
Purser, W. Sinclair; Chaplain, J. W. Grier; Mas- 
ter, John Robinson; Second Master, F. Bartlett. 

Passed Midshipmen, B. M. Dove, R. Forrest, E. C. 
Bowers, J. Anderson, R. H. Lowndes, E. G. Parrott, 
J. Carroll, W. D. Hurst, W. B. Renshaw, C. B. Poin- 
dexter, W. A. Jones, W. A. Parker, W. Ronckendorff, 
W. E. LeRoy, L. Maynard, W. Reid, T. B. Barrett. 

Midshipmen, F. Alexander, W. F. De Jongh, L. Me- 
Lane, W., Shields, P. Crosby, H. S. Newcomb, R. 
Townsend. 

Boatswain, William Waters; Gunner, John Blight; 
Carpenter, John Southwick ; Sailmaker, S. B. Banister. 

RESIGNATION. 
John T. Williams, Passed Midshipman, Sept. 13. 
VESSELS REPORTED. 
Frigate United States, Capt. Wilkinson, at Malta, 





DEATHS. 
At Norfolk, on the 11th inst., EstHer Carotine, aged 
2 years, only daughterof James H. Norn, of the navy. 
At Providence, R. I., on the 12th inst., Mrs. LUCRE- 

TIA D. VINTON, aged 28 years, wife of Capt. Jonn R, 
Vinton, of the U. S. army, and daughter of EBENEzER 
Parker, Esq., of New York. 

REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS AND PATRIOTS. 
The last officer who commanded Washington’s Life 
Guard, is no more. Gen. WILLIAM COLFAX died 
on Friday last, at his residence in Pompton, New Jer- 
sey, near the ground upon which Washington’s army 
was encamped. On Sunday last he was buried with the 
honors of war, by a detachment from Gen. Godwin’s 
Brigade, composed of the Union Cadets, Gen. Godwin’s 
Guards, with their respective bands of music, command- 
ed by Captains Conger and Allen. The military cere- 
monies were conducted by Gen. Godwin, assisted by 
Col. Garrison. The solemn and affecting music of the 
bands, the precision of the exercises, and admirable ap- 
pearance of the military, with a procession more than 
three-fourths of a mile, gave to the scene-an imposing 
character seldom surpassed.— Paterson Intelligencer. 

At his residence, near New Comerston, Tuscarawas 
county, Ohio, Sunday evening, Aug. 26, 1838, Hon. CA- 
LEB STARK, recently of Dunbarton, N. H., aged 78, 
He was the son of Gen. John Stark, of New Hampshire, 
the hero of Bennington. At the age of fifteen, he enter- 
ed the army of the Revolution, and commenced his ca 

reer at the battle of Bunker Hill, as an Ensign in his 
father’s regiment. He remained in the army till the 
close of the war, which found him a brigade major. He 
partook of the engagements which resulted in the cap- 
ture of Burgoyne, at which time he was adjutant of the 
regiment commanded by the brave Col. Cilley, grandfa- 
ther of him who fell in the duel lxst winter at Washing- 
ton city. Atthe close of the war, Major Stark retired to 
private life; he was afterwards extensively engaged as 
an importing merchant in Boston. Subsequently as a 
manufacturer of cottons [at Pembroke] in New Hamp- 
shire, and even after the revolution until his removing to 
Ohio, some seven vears since, he was known through- 
out his native State, as an enterprising and scientific 
farmer. 




















TANK IRON. 
Navy Commissioners’ OFFICE, 
September 6, 1838. 

EALED PROPOSALS, endorsed ‘* Proposals for 
Tank Iron,” will be received at this office until 
three o’clock of the first day of October next, for fur- 
nishing and delivering at the Navy Yard, Washington, 
D. C., all the Plate and Rivet Iron necessary for three 
sets of Tanks for ships of the line ; three sets for frigates 
of the first class, one set for a frigate of the second 
class, and three sets for sloops of war of the first class, 
The whole must be of American manufacture and of 
the best quality, free from all flaws and defects, and en- 
tirely satisfactory to the Commandant of the Navy 
Yard after inspection by such persons as he may appoint. 
The Plate Iron must be rolled true, marked, trimmed 
fair to the prescribed dimensions, susceptible of being ° 
bent to form the angles of the Tanks without cracking, 
and of the thickness which may be prescribed ; a part 
will be of four-sixteenths, and a part of five-sixteenths 
of an inch in thickness. All the iron for the three sets 
for sloops of war must be delivered on or before the first 
day of January next, and enough for one set on or before 
the fifteenth of November next. The iron for a set fora 
frigate of the second class to be delivered on or before 
the fifteenth day of February next; that for the three 
sets for frigates of the first class on or before the fif- 
teenth of April next; and that for the three sets for 

ships of the Fine on or before the fifteenth of June next. 
Persons who offer must make separate proposals ; 
first, for all the Plate and Rivet Iron for the sloops of 
war, and frigate of the second class; second, for the fri- 
gates of the first class; and, third, for the ships of the 
line ; and mnst state separately for each or either of 
these classes, the price per pound at which they will 
furnish the Plate Iron, and for which they will furnish 
the RivetIron. Two persons must unite in offering to 
become sureties for the party making an offer, in case 
his offer should be accepted; and the reputed ability, 





July 18. 


and responsibility of the parties and proposed sureties 
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must be certified by some Navy Agent, Commandant of a 
navy yard, or other person of respectability who may be 
known to the Board, all of which must accompany the 
offers. 

The Commissioners reserve to themselves the right of 
accepting the offer for either of the classes separately 
from the others, should one person offer for more than 
one class. 

Payments to be made within thirty days after the biHs 
shall be duly certified and approved, and presented to 
the Navy Agent. 

The persons who may contract will be furnished by 
the Commandant of the Navy Yard, Washington, with 
particular schedules of the iron which may be required, 
showing the size, form, and thickness of the plates, and 
the quantity and diameter of the rivet iron. 

Sept. 13—td 


PROPOSALS FOR PROVISIONS. 
Orrice or Commissary GEN’L. OF SUBSISTENCE, 
Washington, July 1, 1838. 

EPARATE PROPOSALS will be received at this | 

office until the first day of October next, for the de- | 
livery of provisions for the use of the troops of the | 
United States, to be delivered in bulk, upon inspection, 
as follows : 








At New Orleans. 
60 barrels of pork 
125 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
55 bushels of new white ficld beans 
880 pounds of good hard soap 
20 bushels of good clean dry salt 
At the public landing, six miles from Fort Towson, | 
mouth of the Chiemichi. 
240 barrels of pork 
500 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
220 bushels of new white field beans 
3500 pounds of good hard soap 
1600 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
80 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered in all the month of April, 
1839, and to leave Natchitoches by 20th February, 1539. | 
At Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
600 barrels of pork 
1259 barsrels of fresh superfine flour 
550 bushels of new white field beans 
8800 pounds of good hard soap 
4000 pounds of good hurd tallow candles 
} 200 bushels of good clean dry salt : 
The whole to be delivered in all the month of May, | 


1839. 
At St. Louis, Missouri. 
300 barrels of pork 
625 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
275 bushels of new white field beans 
4400 pounds of good hard soap 
2090 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
100 bushes of good clean dry salt 
At Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, Mississippi river. | 
120 barrels of pork 
240 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
110 bushels of new white field beans 
760 pounds of good hard soap 
1800 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
40 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered by the Ist of June, 1839. 
At Fort Snelling, Saint Peters. 
240 barrels of pork 
500 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
220 bushels of new white field beans 
3500 pounds of good hard soap 
1600 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
80 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered by the 15th June, 1839. 
At Fort Winnebago, on the Fox river, at the portage of 
the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. 
180 barrels of pork 
375 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
165 bushels of new white field beans 
2640 ponnds good hard soap 
1200 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
60 bushels good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered by the Ist June, 1838. 
At Fort Howard, Green Buy. 
120 barrels of pork 
250 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
110bush els of new white ficld beans 














1760 pounds of good hard soap 
800 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
40 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered by the lst June, 1839 
At Fort Brady, Sault de Ste Marie. 
60 barrels of pork 
125 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
55 bushels of new white field beans 
880 pounds of good hard soap 
400 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
20 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered by the Ist June, 1839, 
At Hancock Barracks, Houlton, Maine. 
120 barrels of pork 
240 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
110 bushels new white field beans 
1760 pounds of good hard soa 
800 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
40 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered in December, 1838, and 


| January and February, 1839. 


At New York. 
120 barrels of pork 
240 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
119 bushels of new white field beans 
1760 pounds of good hard soap 
40 bushels of good clean dry salt 


Ai Baltimore. 
120 barrels of pork 
240 barrels of fresh superfine floar 
110 bushels of new white field beans 
1760 pounds of good hard soap 
40 bushels of good clean dry salt 


Notre.—All bidders are requested to extend the 
amount of their bids for each article, and exhibit the to- 
tal amount of each bid. 


The periods and quantites of each delivery, at those 
posts where they are not specified, will be one-fourth 
Ist June, Ist September, Ist December, 1839, and Ist 
March, 1840. 

The hogs of which the pork is packed to be fattened 
on corn, and each hog to weigh not less than two hun- 
dred pounds, and will consist of one hog to each barrel, 
excluding the feet legs, ears and snout. 

Side pieces may be substituted for the hams. 

The pork is to be earefully packed with Turks Island 
salt, and in pieces not exceeding ten pounds each. 

The pork to be contained in seasoned heart of white 
oak or white ash barrels, full hooped ; the beans in wa- 
ter-tight barrels, and the soap and candles in stron 
boxes, of convenient size for transportation. Salt wil 


!ouly be received by measurement of thirty-two quarts 


to the bushel. The candles to have cotton wicks. 
The provisions for Prairie du Chien and Saint Peters 


| must pass Saint Louis, for their ultimate destination, by 
|the 15th April, 1839. A failure in this particular will 


be cousidered a breach of contract, and the Department 

will be authorized to purchase to supply these posts. 
The provisions will be inspected at the time and 

palce of delivery ; and all expenses are to be paid by 


| contractors, until they are deposited at such store-houses 


as may be designated by the agent of the Department 


The Commissary General reserves the privilege of 
increasing or diminishing the quantities, or of dispensing 
with one or more articles, at any time before entering 
into contract; and also of increasing or reducing’ the 
qauntities of each delivery ove-third, subsequent to the 
contract, On giving sixty-days’ previous notice. Bid- 
ders not heretofore contractors, are required to accom- 
pany their proposals with evidence of their ability, to- 
gether with the names of their sureties, whose’ responsi- 
bility must be certified qy the District Attorney, or by 
some person well known to the Government, otherwise 
their proposals will not be acted on. Advances cannot 
be made in any case; and evidence of inspection and 
full delivery will be required at this office before pay- 
ment can be made, which will be by Treasury warrants 
on banks nearest the points of delivery, or nearest the 
places of purchasing the supplies, or nearest the resi- 
dence of the contractors, at their option 


Each proposal will be sealed in a separate envelope, 
and marked ‘‘ Proposals for furnishing Army subsist- 
ence.”? GEO. GIBSON, C. G. S. 

July 12—t Sept. 20. 







































